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S readers of the present number of The Economic History 
Review will observe, its editorial arrangements have under- 
gone modification. Mr. Lipson, to the great regret of his 

colleagues, but for reasons which they did not feel able to resist, 
recently came to the conclusion that the time had come when the 
heavy duties discharged by him since the foundation of the Review 
should be undertaken by a new editor. Mr. Postan has accord- 
ingly succeeded him as editor of the Review. The Editorial Board 
has been teconstituted with a view to facilitating more regular 
meetings, and thus offering the new editor the largest measure of 
assistance possible. 

Mr. Lipson’s resignation closes a chapter in the history both 
of the Society andthe Review. He, more than any other individual, 
is the parent of both. He sponsored the proposal to found a 
journal specially devoted to economic history, made the business 
atrangements requited in order that the project might be carried 
out, and, when it matured, planned the form and contents of the 
Review. Duting the eight years since the first number was under 
consideration, he, helped by Miss Mann, has borne the whole 
burden of editorship. 

The duties of the editor of a scientific journal are not light, 
even when lack of means prevents its publication more than 
twice a yeat. He must exercise a nice judgment in balancing 
different interests; maintain a high standard of scholarship while 
not forgetting the claims of the layman; do equal justice to the 
recondite and the topical; remember at once that England and 
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America are not the world and that most of his readers will be 
English and American ; persuade the greater lights in the scientific 
firmament to shine in his pages, without omitting to offer oppor- 
tunities of twinkling to those who are not yet major luminaries. 
Complete success in combining these incompatibles is, perhaps, 
unattainable; but no one who was not at once a master of his 
subject and a keen critic of work done on it could have come so 
near success as Mr. Lipson. He determined from the start that 
the Review should make its way by its quality as a scientific journal, 
and, whatever difficulties were encountered, he never deviated 
from that ideal. If he was fortunate beyond expectation in secur- 
ing contributions from distinguished scholars at home and abroad, 
the good fortune was deserved. It was an appreciation of the 
character of the Review and of the aims of its editor which enlisted 
their co-operation. The recognition which it has won, not only 
in England, but on the Continent and in America, is at once the 
best tribute to the work done by Mr. Lipson and the surest 
guarantee that its results will be permanent. 

Though Mr. Lipson ceases to be responsible for the Review, his 
interest in it remains. The regret of his colleagues at his resigna- 
tion is diminished by the knowledge that they will continue to 
enjoy the benefit of his advice, and that Miss Mann, to whom the 
debt of the Review is second only to that owing to Mr. Lipson, has 
consented to serve on the new Editorial Committee. 

R. H. Tawney. 


THE PROGRESS OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
THE GROWTH OF LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1540—1640. 


By J. U. Ner. 


INCE Arnold Toynbee gave his famous lectures at Oxford, 
fifty years ago, closer study has taken from the concept of 
the “Industrial Revolution” much of its revolutionary 

character.1_ Nowhere, perhaps, has the revision of earlier notions 
concerning the period from 1760 to 1832 been more drastic than 
with respect to the nature and magnitude of the changes in 
industrial technique and organization. The industrial plant 
owned by private capitalists, who employed in it dozens and 
sometimes scores or even hundreds of workmen, was not the 
novelty it was once believed to be. Evidence has been piling up 
to prove that large-scale industry, in this sense, was common in 
mining and many branches of manufacture long before the middle 
of the eighteenth century. At the same time, more detailed 
studies of nineteenth-century economic history, especially the 
quantitative survey of Professor Clapham, have shown that earlier 
writers, with their eyes focused upon cotton and iron and upon 
the most advanced industrial areas, have exaggerated the place 
of the steam-engine and of large-scale industry in the economy 
of the eighteen-thirties. 


But it is still common to regard the sixties and seventies of the 
eighteenth century as an important historical boundary, in the 
sense that there began at this time the first great speeding up of 
industrial development. If Toynbee had lived to reply to some 
of the criticisms of the phrase ‘“‘ Industrial Revolution,” he might 
have defended his position by referring to the passage in 
Macaulay’s celebrated third chapter—which may possibly have 
influenced him during his short life—where Macaulay says that 
about the middle of the eighteenth century economic progress 
became for the first time “‘ portentously rapid.” * But was this 
the first period of English history in whicha remarkable speeding 


1 Cf. H. L. Beales, ‘‘ Historical Revisions: The Industrial Revolution,” 
in History, vol. xiv, esp. pp. 126-8. 

2 TB. Macaulay, History of England, 1866 ed., vol. i, p. 220. According 
to the late Professor Ashley, Toynbee used the term “ revolution”’ in the 
sense of a speeding up of evolution (Henry Hamilton, The English Brass and 
Copper Industries to 1800, 1926, p. ix). 
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up of industrial development occurred? The opinion is gaining 
strength that there was at least one earlier period during which 
the rate of change was scarcely less striking. This period begins 
at about the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, and the 
industrial development becomes most rapid during the latter half 
of Elizabeth’s reign and the reign of James I. The forces of rapid 
change then set in motion continue throughout the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, but it is not until the second 
half of the eighteenth century that the pace again becomes as fast 
as it had been during Shakespeare’s lifetime. 

Support for this view of industrial history is to be found 
in the excellent book of Mr. Wadsworth and Miss Mann on the 
cotton textile industry. It is there suggested that the growth 
of an elaborate network of middlemen, who supplied the materials 
upon which thousands of domestic workpeople laboured at their 
spinning-wheels and looms, was so remarkable in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries that the changes in the face of 
industrial Lancashire were scarcely less important than between 
1760 and 1832, when the county was the classic home of the 
“ revolution ” in cotton manufacture. Evidence of an enormous 
expansion, beginning about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
in the output of coal, salt, glass, and ships, and of a great increase - 
in the production of many other industrial commodities, such as 
alum, soap, gunpowder, metal goods, and accessories, will be 
found in my book on the coal industry.2. The growth in the 
importance of mining and manufacturing in the national economy 
was, it seems, scarcely less rapid between the middle of the 
sixteenth century and the Civil War than between the middle of 
the eighteenth century and the first Reform Act. Some other 
tesults of recent research * seem to indicate that the rapid growth 
of industry, and the striking increase in the importance and 

1 A. P, Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial 
Lancashire, 1931, p. 11. 

2 J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, 1932, vol. i, pp. 19 54q., 
123-4, 165-89. 

® For books and articles dealing with the industrial history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the reader is referred to Professor R. H. Tawney’s 
“ Studies in Bibliography : Modern Capitalism,”’ Economic History Review, vol. 
Iv, pp. 336-53; and to the economic history section of Professor Conyers 
Read’s Bibliography of British History, Tudor Period, 1485-1603, 1933. A know- 
ledge of the following books is indispensable for an understanding of industrial 
development during the two centuries preceding the “ Industrial Revolution ” : 
T. S. Ashton and J. Sykes, The Coa/ Industry of the Eighteenth Century, 1929; 
T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution, 1924; J. W. Gough, 


The Mines of Mendip, 1930; Hamilton, op. cit.; Herbert Heaton, The Yorkshire 
Woollen and Worsted Industries, 1920; A. K.H. Jenkin, The Cornish Miner, 1927 ; 
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complexity of the domestic system, which began in the Elizabethan 
Age, were accompanied by equally remarkable changes in industrial 
technique and scale of enterprise. 

Three kinds of technical development helped the growth 
of large-scale industry between 1540 and 1640. The first was 
the introduction of a series of capitalistic industries which had 
hardly gained a foothold in Great Britain before the Reformation. 
The second was the application to old industries of various 
technical processes known before, especially in some districts 
on the Continent, but hitherto very little used in Great Britain. 
The third was the discovery and application of new technical 
methods. It is necessary to consider each of these before turning 
to other factors which also stimulated the growth of large-scale 
industry. 


(4) The Introduction of ““ New” Industries. 


During the last sixty years of the sixteenth century the first 
paper and gunpowder mills,! the first cannon foundries, the first 
alum and copperas factories, the first sugar refineries, and the 


G. R. Lewis, The Stannaries, 1908 ; E. Lipson, The Economic History of England, 
vols. ti andiii, 1931; G.I. H. Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades, 1913; W.H. Price, 
The English Patents of Monopoly, 1906 ; W.R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance 
of Joint Stock Companies, 3 vols., 1910-12; Ernest Straker, Wealden Iron, 1931 ; 
George Unwin, Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
1904; Wadswotth and Mann, op. cit. In the present article, I have made free 
use of these works, without specific acknowledgment. Where I have drawn 
on other material for important statements of fact, I have generally given 
references. Only a close study of manuscript sources, especially those relating 
to industries like soap and pottery-making, printing, paper-making, saltpetre, 
gunpowder, alum and salt manufacture, and building, which have been hitherto 
neglected by economic historians, can give us an adequate account of the indus- 
trial progress between 1540 and 1640. The survey here attempted makes no 
pretence at completeness. I have omitted altogether some industries in which 
the factory form of enterprise was common in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, because I had not the knowledge or the space to deal with them 
adequately. Printing, for example, has been entirely neglected, though specially 
built houses with expensive equipment in presses and type were the rule from 
the start (cf. Henri Hauser, Owvriers du temps passé, xv°-xv¥° siécles, 1899, passim ; 
Joseph Moxon, Meckanick Exercises, 1683 (reprint, New York, 1896), pp. 9 
sqq.). A still more serious omission, because of the larger number of workmen 
engaged, is the building industry. And I have no doubt that many valuable 
references in secondary works to large-scale enterprises in the industries actually 
treated have escaped my notice. 

1 A paper mill of the type successfully introduced into England in 
Elizabeth’s reign had been set up at Hertford, probably about 1500, but it 
had a short life of not more than ten years. Apparently no further attempt was 
made to erect a large paper mill until 1557. This, too, was a failure; but 
paper-making by water-driven mills was established before the end of the 
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first considerable saltpetre works were all introduced into the 
country from abroad. The discovery of calamine, the ore of zinc, 
in Somerset and elsewhere, together with the first really effective 
attempts to mine copper ore, made possible the establishment 
of brass-making and battery works for hammering brass and copper 
ingots into plates. Not all the commodities turned out by these 
manufactures were being produced in England for the first time. 
If English-made sugar and brass were new, some paper and alum, 
probably some saltpetre and gunpowder, and perhaps some 
copperas had been obtained from native workshops before the 
sixteenth century. But the quantities had been insignificant, 
the plant for producing them primitive. The important thing 
about the “ new ” Elizabethan industries was that in all of them 
plant was set up involving investments far beyond the sums 
which groups of master-craftsmen could muster, even if these 
artisans were men of some small substance. While in London, 
Sheffield, or any provincial town, the typical workshop of 
the smith, the cutler, or the weaver could be equipped with its 
forge or grinding wheel or loom and other necessary tools for a 
few pounds, the establishments erected in these new industries 
cost hundreds, and in many cases thousands, of pounds. A further 
heavy outlay had to be made on materials and labour, because the 
process of production frequently required a long time, and it 
was many months before any return could be expected from 
sales. 

In the reign of James I, the alum houses near Whitby, on the 
Yorkshire coast, were great wooden structures. Each contained 
large brick furnaces and cisterns, piles of alumstone, coal and wood 
fuel, and about ten metal pans for boiling the ingredients. Many 
thousands of pounds had been spent on each of them, and the 
annual expense of the materials consumed in the manufacture 
exceeded {1,000. As George Lowe, one of the farmers of these 
houses, wrote in 1619, alum making was “a distracted worke in 
severall places and of sundry partes not possible to bee performed 
by anie one man nor by a fewe. But by a multitude of the baser 
sort, of whom the most part are idle, careless and false in their 
labour.” Actually about sixty workmen were regularly employed 
at a single house, and, in addition, there was the casual labour 


sixteenth century (Rhys Jenkins, ‘‘ Early Attempts at Paper-making in England 

1495-1680,” Library Association Record, vol. ii, pt. ii, pp. 481-5 ; G. H. Overend, 
‘‘ Notes upon the Earlier History of the Manufacture of Paper in England > 
Huguenot Society of London, Proceedings, vol. viii, pp. 177-80). For the intro- 


duction of gunpowder-making in the fifties, see V. C. H. Surrey, vol. ii 
1 Lansdowne MSS., 152, f. 57. ey, VOI. i, p. 246. 
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of coopers, smiths, and carpenters to keep the building and equip- 
ment in repair. Eighteen drivers with their carts were needed 
for each house, to bring alumstone, coal, and wood, and to carry 
away the finished product. In the reign of Charles I, the copperas 
house at Queenborough in Kent, with its great wooden troughs, 
leaden pipes, and cisterns, was built on a similar scale.2 In 1613 
John Browne, later Crown commissioner for making ordnance 
and shot, and official gunmaker to the Parliament in the Civil War, 
employed 200 men in his cannon foundry at Brenchley in Kent.? 
At Dartford, in the same county, a paper-mill had been set up by 
John Spilman, a naturalized German, about the middle of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. According to Thomas Churchyard, who wrote a 
long poem about it, 
“The mill itself is sure right rare to see, 

The framing is so queint and finely done, 

Built all of wood, and hollowe trunkes of tree 

That makes the streames at point device to runne, 

Nowe up, nowe downe, nowe sideward by a sleight, 

Nowe forward fast, then spouting up on height, 


The hammers thump and make as lowde a noyse, 
As fuller doth that beates his wollen cloth.” 


The building in which the paper was produced seemed to 
Churchyard “a house of some estate.” The enterprise certainly 
employed scores of hands, though the poet probably exaggerated 
when he spoke of 600 workmen.* One of the two great water- 
wheels which drove the hammers for beating the cloth and the 
stamping machinery had formerly been used to drive the bellows 
of a blast-furnace on the same site, and the cost of converting it 
to its new purpose is said to have been between {£1,400 and £1,500. 
Powder mills, introduced in Surrey just after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, were also driven by water-power, and the 
machinery was perhaps no less costly than at the paper mills. In 
addition, there were at least two other elaborately equipped 
buildings at a powder factory—the corning house and the stove, 
a separate establishment about twenty feet square in which the 
powder was dried, the whole room being heated to the proper 


1 Ibid., 152, no. 6; S. P. D. James I, vol. Ixxiv, no. 20. 

2 Sir William Brereton, Travels in Holland, the United Provinces, England,. 
Scotland and Ireland (Chetham Society Publications, vol. i, pp. 2-3). 

3 S.P. D. James I, vol. cv, no. 92 (as cited Straker, op. ci#., p. 163). 

4 Thomas Churchyard, A Description and playne Discourse of Paper, 1588. 
(reprinted in John Nichols, The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 1788, vol. ii). 
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temperature by an iron fireplace. The battery works introduced 
from Germany in Elizabeth’s reign, with their furnaces and numer- 
ous great hammers, some of which weighed 500 pounds, probably 
cost as much to build as the larger powder and paper mills. The 
hammers were driven by water-power at a heavy cost. As in 
all the rising English industries the overshot wheel was generally 
used rather than the much less expensive undershot wheel. 
To turn the former a stream had to be diverted from its course, 
and a dam built to store up the water against a drought. 

Among other industries introduced into England during the 
last sixty years of the sixteenth century, sugar-refining, brass- 
making by the process of cementation, and the manufacture of 
saltpetre apparently required a rather less extensive outlay in 
buildings, furnaces, boilers, machinery, tools, and materials than 
was frequently needed in those we have been considering. But 
all three manufactures were carried on in small factories. Sugar 
makers had to invest scores and sometimes hundreds of pounds 
in lead pipes, cisterns, copper kettles, and iron rollers for grinding 
the cane. Brass makers had to provide expensive metal pots, 
in which the copper was mixed with prepared calamine, and one or 
mote large ovens in which eight or more of the pots were placed 
for heating. ‘The “ saltpetre men ” had a comparable investment 
to make, for the preparation of saltpetre involved the mixing of 
ingredients in a number of large tubs, followed by two long 
boilings of the liquid in copper kettles, heated by a big furnace of 
brickwork. 

The introduction of all these manufactures into England 
during the last sixty years of the sixteenth century opened an 
entitely fresh field for the growth of industrial capitalism. It is 
important to form a rough impression of the number of enterprises, 
and of the influence upon industrial organization in Great Britain 
of the new manufactures. While all of them gained a firm foot- 
hold in England before the Civil War, they had an earlier history 
in Europe, and some of them were carried on much more exten- 
sively abroad than in England. This was the case with paper- 
making and sugar-refining. Although ten or more paper mills 
are known to have been at work in England in the thirties of the 
seventeenth century, the great new demand for paper, brought 
about by the growing importance of the printing press, continued 
to be met largely by imports, especially from France. Most 
of the sugar consumed in Great Britain was brought in refined 
from the West Indies. The other manufactures with which we 


1 Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 581-6 ; Edward Heawood, “ P Used in Enel 
after 1600,” in The Library, 4th Series, vol. xi, pp. 292 ‘Gt. et Woke 
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have been dealing had made more headway in capturing the 
domestic market. England was becoming much less dependent 
upon imports for its supplies of alum, copperas, brass, and 
copper than for its supplies of paper and sugar, and the output of 
saltpetre and gunpowder wete perhaps more than sufficient to 
meet native demands. English-made cannons proved so excellent 
in quality and so cheap in price that, before the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, they were in demand all over the Continent. Yet in each 
of these manufactures, the market could be supplied by a rather 
small number of factories. "There were probably not more than 
a dozen, or at the most a score of large alum houses in the reign 
of Charles I, and neither the brass and battery works nor the 
powder mills and cannon foundries could have been much mote 
numerous. Sussex, perhaps the principal seat of the cannon 
manufacture, apparently had only four foundries for casting 
cannons in 1613.1. Wars were still won with what seems to us an 
infinitesimal expenditure of metal and gunpowder. Yet it is 
clear that the number of considerable establishments at work in 
all these new manufactures, taken together, had reached several 
scores before the Civil War. And the introduction of such 
establishments, with their elaborate water-driven machinery, their 
large furnaces and accessories, must have had an influence upon the 
growth of industrial capitalism in England beyond that which 
can be measured in terms of the output or the number of work- 
people engaged in them. Mechanics and inventors could study 
the new machinery, furnaces, and boilers with a view to adapting 
them to suit other processes of manufacture. Landlords and 
merchants, with capital to invest in other industries, were stimu- 
lated by example to set up works on a larger scale than they might 
otherwise have done. 


(2) The Progress of Advanced Technical Methods in Old Industries. 


A far greater number of workpeople and a far larger amount 
of capital were drawn into large-scale enterprise by the extensive 
changes in old industries than by the introduction of these “ new ” 
manufactures. The very rapid growth of markets for coal and ore 
was making it imperative to adopt less primitive methods in mining 
and the production of metals. As a result of the application of 
improved technical methods known before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, at least on the Continent, but not extensively 
used, conditions in these industties were largely transformed 
during the century following the dissolution of the monasteries. 

Before the sixteenth century, in Great Britain, the expensive adit 


1 Straker, op. cit., p. 163. 
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or long tunnel for draining mines was rare, machinery driven 
by water or horse power for pumping out water or raising minerals 
was almost unknown. The problems of prospecting for coal and 
ore, of sinking through rocky strata, and of ventilating the pits 
to force out noxious gases, hardly tried the ingenuity of the miner, 
for the depths of the workings seldom exceeded a few fathoms. 
Except at silver mines*, which were scarce in Great Britain, and at 
a very few tin and coal mines, mining seldom required the invest- 
ment of much capital. Ore and coal were normally dug by inde- 
pendent partnerships of working miners. 

Between 1540 and 1640, when copper ore was first sought after 
with sufficient zest to make the rights of the landowner to property 
in this mineral an important subject of judicial controversy before 
the Court of Exchequer, and when the output of coal probably 
increased at least eightfold, and the output of iron and lead ore 
several times over, it became necessary to sink to depths of twenty, 
thirty, and even forty or fifty fathoms. In many parts of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, the miners were threatened by water which 
drowned out their workings, and by gas explosions which killed 
scores. ‘Though the output of tin, unlike that of other metallic 
ores, was not increasing, even in tin mining technical problems 
assumed an entirely new importance, because the more easily 
accessible supplies of ore had been largely exhausted in the Middle 
Ages. During the reigns of Elizabeth and her two Stuart succes- 
sors, money was poured out lavishly in the construction of hundreds 
of adits and ventilation shafts, and of hundreds of drainage engines 
driven by water and more often by horse power, at tin, copper, 
and lead mines and, above all, at collieries. As the digging and 
lining of an adit often cost thousands of pounds, and as the 
expense of operating a horse-driven pump sometimes amounted 
to about £2,000 a year, the new mining enterprises had to be 
conducted on a scale which would have seemed incredible to an 
Englishman of the time of Sir Thomas More. While the annual 
output of a coal mine before the middle of the sixteenth century 
had rarely exceeded a few hundred tons, and much of the mining 
had been done casually by manorial tenants who worked part of 
of the year as husbandmen, collieries producing from 10,000 to 
25,000 tons of coal, representing an investment of many thousands 
of pounds, and employing scores and sometimes hundreds of miners, 

+ I am aware, of course, that we find references to adits comparatively 
eatly in the Middle Ages (Jenkin, op. cit., pp. 83-4; L. F. Salzman, English 
Industries of the Middle Ages, 2nd ed., 1923, pp. 53-4). Cf. Nef, op. cit., vol i, 
P- 354, esp. note 2. 


2 Stephen Atkinson, The Discoverie and Historie of the Gold Mynes in Scotland, 
1619 (Bannatyne Club, 1825, p. 51). Cf. Lewis, op. cit., p. 194. 
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became common before 1640 in the north of England, in Scotland, 
and even in the Midlands. By that time large enterprises were 
the rule in the mining of copper, as well as in the much less exten- 
sive mining of silver ; they were common in the mining of tin and 
were not unknown in the mining of lead. 

In the conversion of metallic ores into metals, and the prepara- 
tion of these metals for the smiths, nailers, and other craftsmen 
who fashioned them into finished articles, large-scale enterprise 
made no less striking progress thanin mining. The blast-furnace 
for producing cast iron was probably introduced from the Con- 
tinent towards the end of the fifteenth century.?. But it was little 
used even in Sussex, the centre of the English iron industry, and 
apparently not at all elsewhere, until after 1540.3 Before that time, 
most English wrought iron had been obtained directly from the 
ore, by the so-called “ bloomery ”’ process, at small forges, which 
cost little to build, rarely produced more than twenty tons a year, 
required few tools and appliances, no buildings beyond the forge 
itself, and seldom employed more than half a dozen or so manorial 
tenants. Between 1540 and 1640, the process of iron-making 
assumed a new and highly capitalistic form, and the changes 
were second in importance only to those which revolutionized 
the industry during and after the seventies of the eighteenth 
centuty. The ore came to be generally smelted in blast furnaces,* 
first in Sussex, then in Glamorganshire, Monmouthshire, the 
Midlands, the Forest of Dean, and Scotland. ‘These furnaces were 
vast structures compared with the earlier forges. They often rose 
to a height of thirty feet and were usually more than twenty feet 
square at the bottom, with walls five or six feet thick of brick 
and stone to withstand the great heat necessary to obtain molten 
iron. That heat itself was generated with the help of a large 


1 C7 ..C. A, Derbyshire, vol. i,2p. 332. 

2 Water-power was occasionally used for driving the bellows or the 
hammers at more primitive iron works in the Middle Ages. 

3 Beck believed that, even on the Continent, the use of large furnaces and 
water-power in the manufacture of iron did not become extensive until the 
middle of the sixteenth century (Ludwig Beck, Die Geschichte des Eisen, 2nd ed., 
1891, vol. i, p. 781). 

4 I do not mean, of course, that all the primitive bloomery forges had 
disappeared by the time of the Civil War, or even by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

5 Straker, op. cit. ; W. Llewellin, ‘‘ Sussex Ironmasters in Glamorganshire,”’ 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, 3rd Series, vol. ix, pp. 83-111; V. C. H. Derbyshire, 
vol. ii, pp. 358-9; Rhys Jenkins, “‘Iron-making in the Forest of Dean,” 
Transactions of the Newcomen Society, vol. vi, pp. 42-65; Ivison MacAdam, 
“‘ Notes on the Ancient Iron Industry of Scotland,” Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquarians, Scotland, vol. xxi, pp. 89, 109, 112-13. 
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leathern bellows about twenty feet long, usually driven by an 
ovetshot wheel almost as high as the furnace itself. To obtain 
the power, the water from a dam was carried high above the ground 
along a wooden trough, often 75 yards or more in length, to a 
point above the wheel. A large additional outlay in buildings 
was tequited—a furnace house of stone and timber, a bridge house 
to protect the water-wheel, several smaller houses and cabins for 
the workmen, stables for the horses used in hauling ore, timber, 
and coal, and dry’ storage space for the ore and the charcoal 
which had to be obtained in greater quantities as the scale of 
enterprise increased, and at higher prices as the cost of wood rose 
more tapidly than that of other commodities. These new 
iron works involved an original outlay which normally 
exceeded a thousand pounds; they often employed scores of 
workmen to bring the materials, to convert wood to charcoal, 
to operate the machinery, and to handle the cast iron, and they were 
capable of producing from 100 to 500 tons and even mote in a 
year. ‘They were sometimes combined with, sometimes separate 
from, the finery and chafery, at which cast iron was made into 
wrought iron. The latter process was, in any case, scarcely less 
capitalistic than the former, for before the Civil War water-power 
came to be generally employed both to fan the flames at the 
hearths and to drive the great hammers which forged the metal 
into bars. As eatly as 1607, Camden had commented upon the 
sound of the water-driven hammers throughout Sussex, which 
filled “the neighbourhood . . . night and day with continual 
noise.”* Whether the forges were situated near the furnace or at 
a distance, they were often owned by the same entrepreneur or 
partnership, so that many itonmasters in calculating their outlay 
had to add the cost of the forge to that of the furnace. 

Other branches of the metallurgical industry, besides the 
making of iron, were changing their form under the stimulus of 
technical improvements introduced from abroad. With the help 
of skilled workmen from Germany, coppet-smelting was combined 
with copper-mining in the gigantic financial enterprise of the 
Society of Mines Royal. According to a writer who had known 
the works of the Society at Keswick before the Civil War ptac- 
tically put a stop to their operations, “ the smelting houses were 
so many that they looked like a little town.”? Other metals wete 
usually produced in less elaborate plants than iron and copper, 
and sometimes without the aid of machinery. But mills driven by 
watet-power came to be extensively used in the last half of the 


1 William Camden, Britannia, Gough ed. vol. i 
* Quoted Hamilton, op. cit., p. 55. § s 27 4ar Vl. 1 e805. 
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sixteenth century for breaking lead ore and for smelting and 
stamping tin. As a result, the process of smelting tin ore passed 
from the hands of small craftsmen to those of capitalist employers. 


These changes of industrial organization in connection with 
the conversion of ores into metals were accompanied by similar 
changes in all the processes which supplied the craftsmen with 
standardized metal goods, in the form of ingots, sheets, rods, and 
wite. Steel had been made in England in small quantities through- 
out the Middle Ages, but the country had been mainly dependent 
for its supplies upon Germany. The first attempts to introduce 
a manufacture on a large scale occurred early in Elizabeth’s reign 
in Sussex, Kent, and Glamorganshire, with the help of skilled 
Dutch technicians. Thirty foreign workmen were employed in 
a steel-work at Robertsbridge in Sussex, started in 1565,? and the 
buildings included two large coal houses and a dwelling house, 
besides the work house and several forges. A partnership, which 
included Sir Henry Sidney and Jone Knight, the widow of an 
important London merchant, spent £1,960 in 1565-6 in setting 
up a steel-making plant in Kent. From that time on, the 
industry was undertaken increasingly under factory conditions. 
In James I’s reign, cutting mills were set up in or near London for 
producing iron rods to be used by nailers, smiths, and ship- 
wrights.4 The drawing of metal wire, which had been carried 
on exclusively by hand labour until the sixties of the sixteenth 
century, changed its character during the next few decades. 
Water-driven machinery was adopted both for hammering the 
metal bars into the proper form and for the actual drawing of 
the wite from the metal. The new processes involved an extensive 
outlay in buildings and machinery, for there were two mills, one 
for the small and another for the large wire, besides the furnaces 
in which the metal was annealed. The celebrated wire works 
at Tintern apparently employed about 100 hands as early as 1581. 
So, except in the finishing processes, the considerable plant, 
consisting usually of a group of small buildings, and based on 
watet-driven machinery and large furnaces, made its way into 
one branch of the metallurgical industry after another, and estab- 
lished itself firmly before the Civil War. 

Large-scale industry was thus becoming the normal form of 

1 Salzman, op. cit., pp. 55-6. 

2 Rhys Jenkins, “‘ Notes on the Early History of Steel Making in England,” 
Transactions of the Newcomen Society, vol. iii, pp. 17-18, 33-40. 

$ Straker, op. .c7., pp. 31374. 

4 John Nicholl, Some Account of the Company of Ironmongers, 2nd ed., 1866, 
Pp. 164-9. 
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enterprise both in mining and in metallurgy. The adoption of 
new machinery and large furnaces was accompanied, as we saw, 
by a phenomenal expansion in the output of coal, and a somewhat 
less striking growth in the output of metal. The demand for work- 
people was increasing nearly as rapidly as the output ; for while 
the introduction of machinery reduced somewhat the labour 
costs of producing metal from the ore, the advantages provided 
by labour-saving devices in mining were offset by the increasing 
difficulties of extracting coal and ore from greater depths. During 
the century preceding the Civil War, a great many thousands of 
men and some women, whose ancestors had laboured on the 
land or as small craftsmen in their own homes in medieval towns 
and villages, were drawn into large-scale enterprise in mining 
and in converting ore into a form of metal suitable for craftsmen 
to fashion into anchors, tools, machine parts, wool combs and 
cards, axle-trees, bits and spurs, grates, nails, locks and keys, 
ploughshares, kettles, pots and pans, and hundreds of other metal 
atticles, which were wanted in much larger quantities than ever 
before as a tesult of the increase in population, the general expan- 
sion of industry, and the spread of comforts among the upper 
and middle classes. 


While the progress of large-scale industry in mining and 
metallurgy from 1540 to 1640 was stimulated by the application 
of technical processes introduced with the help of skilled foreign 
attisans, it is probable that before the middle of the seventeenth 
century these processes were being more extensively used than in 
foreign nations. Great Britain was not only catching up with 
continental countries; she had already begun to forge ahead of 
them. There was no growth in the output of coal abroad at all 
comparable to that in Great Britain, and, on the eve of the Civil 
War, three or four times as much coal was probably produced 
in Great Britain as in the whole of continental Europe. Britain 
had gained no comparable lead in the extraction of ores, but as 
coal mining already required the investment of more capital 
and the employment of more labour than all other kinds of British 
mining combined, it may be presumed that mining already occupied 
a more prominent place in the national economy than in any 
foreign country. Only the failure to solve the problem of smelting 
ores with coal had prevented Great Britain from capturing a place 
of equal pre-eminence in metallurgy. 

With the critical shortage of timber that accompanied the 
industrial expansion of the Elizabethan Age, manufacturers spend- 
thrift of fuel were heavily handicapped unless they could substitute 
coal, which was abundant and cheap, for firewood and charcoal, 
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which were increasingly scarce and dear. Nowhere were the 
effects of rising timber prices felt more keenly than in smelting. 
The high cost of fuel began to check the expansion in the output 
of iron before the end of Elizabeth’s reign ; it brought this expan- 
tion to a standstill before the Civil War, and had begun to interfere 
with the production of lead, copper, and tin, all of which could be 
smelted with less fuel than iron. But the effects of the failure 
to solve the technical problem of substituting coal for wood in 
the process of converting ores to metals were somewhat less serious 
for the metallurgical industry as a whole than has been sometimes 
assumed. During the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, 
coal was successfully substituted for wood fuel in calcining the 
ores prior to their smelting, in remelting lead after it had been 
smelted, in extracting silver from lead, in converting iron into steel, 
in battery and wire work, and in nearly all the finishing processes. 
While Great Britain stood at a disadvantage in smelting ores 
as compared with continental countries, where the timber shortage 
became critical somewhat later, she had already obtained an advan- 
tage in the other metallurgical processes through the greater 
abundance and accessibility of her coal supplies. She had begun 
to supplement her domestic stock of metals by more substantial 
imports of iron from Flanders and Scandinavia. 


(iii) The Discovery and Application of New Technical Methods. 


The substitution of coal for wood frequently involved technical 
problems of considerable magnitude in other processes than 
smelting and in other industries than metallurgy. By the successful 
solution of a number of these problems early in the seventeenth 
century, the British were already making a positive contribution 
of their own to industrial technology. Owing to the critical 
shortage of timber, fuel economy became a much more vital matter 
in the Elizabethan Age in England than on the Continent, and 
English “ inventors ” spent much of their time experimenting with 
new kinds of heating apparatus, which, it was hoped, would either 
reduce the consumption of wood ? or make possible the use of 
coal. As a coal fire damaged the quality of the raw materials 


1 It is a mistake to suppose that in the ordinary process of producing 
wrought iron, no coal at all was used prior to the successful introduction of 
coke in the blast furnace by the elder Derby about 1709. Some coal was 
commonly employed along with charcoal during the seventeenth century, at 
least in the Forest of Dean and the Midlands, at the forges where pig-iron 
was made into bars. Such a use was not limited to the finery, as my book 
suggests (Nef, op. cit., vol. i, p. 250), but extended to the chafery (Jenkins, 
«<Tron-making in the Forest of Dean,” p. 60). 

2 Cf. Lansdowne MSS. 105, no. 44. 
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with which it came in contact, it was necessary either to devise 
more elaborate and expensive furnaces than had hitherto been used, 
in order to separate the materials from the sulphurous flames and 
fumes of the new fuel, or to attempt to purify the coal itself. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, the second kind of 
attack on the problem led to the discovery of coke, which was first 
used in drying malt. Already during the reigns of James I and 
Charles I, the introduction of new kinds of furnaces, suited to the 
use of raw coal, had begun to increase the capitals and alter the 
nature of the work in a number of manufactures. 

The calcining of iron ore prior to smelting it had always been 
accomplished in an open-air fire before the seventeenth century. 
Tt was almost certainly in order to make possible the substitution 
of coal for charcoal that the process came to be carried on in brick 
kilns in the Midlands and the Forest of Dean before the Civil War. 
Bricks had occasionally been baked in coal fires on the Continent 
in the sixteenth century, but the adoption of a more elaborate kiln 
heated by several small furnaces was apparently a device worked 
out in England in the reign of JamesI. This facilitated the use of 
coal and greatly increased the importance of the production of 
bricks, which were coming into general use for the first time in 
building, paving, and in the construction of cisterns, furnaces, 
and kilns of all kinds. Shortly before 1612, glass-making was 
transformed by the discovery of the method of closing the clay 
crucibles in which the potash and sand were melted down, in 
order to make possible the substitution of a coal for a wood fite.} 
It has been suggested * that the invention of the closed crucibles 
for making glass may have inspired William Ellyott and Mathias 
Meysey, in 1614, only a few years later, in their important invention 
of the cementation process for steel manufacture. The enclosing 
of bat iron and charcoal in crucibles, similar to those invented 
for melting glass, was an essential feature of the process. 


The newly awakened interest in mechanical improvements 
which spread among all classes in England from the nobility to 
the humblest artisan, and sent those who could afford it travelling 
in foreign countries for instruction, was not limited to the problem 
of saving firewood. In an age that Jevons and other nineteenth- 
century writers believed to be virtually barren of practical inventive 
achievement, England was actually becoming a busy hive of 


1 There can be no doubt that this was a British invention, for it was intro- 
duced later at various places on the Continent. Cf. F.Pholien, La verrerie et 
Ses artistes au pays de Liége, 1899, pp. 57, 77: 


2 By Mr. E. W. Hulme. See Jenkins, ‘ Not F 
Steel Making,” pp. 28-9. J S otes on the Early History of 
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experiments designed to reduce labour. Shortly before the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign, boring rods for finding out the nature of 
underground strata, and railed ways with large horse-drawn 
wagons for cartying coal, were devised by the ingenuity of some 
inventors who remain anonymous, apparently in southern Notting- 
hamshire, where at about the same time, in 1589, William Lee 
gave the world his celebrated stocking-knitting frame. 


It is impossible to determine to what extent workmen were 
drawn into large-scale industry before 1640 as a result of English 
inventions. In some cases, the technical discoveries had little, 
if any, effect upon the form of industrial enterprise. Framework 
knitting remained a domestic manufacture until the nineteenth 
century, for Lee’s invention did not cause a sufficiently great 
increase in the capital required to draw it into the factory.1 Boring 
rods added something, but not much, to the costs of mining. 
Railed ways involved a far heavier outlay, especially where 
collieries were worked at some distance from navigable water and 
where the terrain between was full of hills and ravines. Their 
installation eliminated the independent local carter, who plied 
his horse and cart for hire, and changed the carriage of coal into 
a capitalistic industry. But neither railed ways nor boring rods 
made any great headway in connection with mining until the end 
of the seventeenth century. 


The introduction of new furnaces, making possible the burning 
of coal, was of greater immediate importance. Calcining kilns 
added to the cost of iron works. Glass-making had been done by 
the foreign artisans, who introduced extensive commercial glass 
work into England after the middle of the sixteenth century, in 
specially built houses, with oblong furnaces about six feet long, 
before the invention of the closed pots ; ? so it would be inaccurate 
to say that this invention converted a domestic into a factory 
industry. But it furthered the concentration of capital, and had 
far reaching consequences for the progress of the British glass 
manufactute. It was not only that the new houses for producing 
sheet glass were larger structures, costing more to build and 
equip and employing more hands than those for producing fine 
goblets and mirrors which they partly superseded ; the labour done 
at the new houses was of a different nature. Glass-making as 
carried on at Altare and Venice in the late fifteenth and sixteenth 


1 See G. D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century, chapter v. 
2 For the description of a glass house erected by some Frenchmen at 
Buckholt, near Salisbury, probably about 1576, see E. W. Hulme, “English 
Glass-Making in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ The Avtiquary, 
“~VOly XSX,upm2zi4: 
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centuries, and as taught by the Italians to the French, the Dutch, 
and the English, was an art, and the persons who practised it in 
Italy enjoyed a prestige and dignity similar to that attaching to the 
goldsmith, or even the sculptor and painter. An Italian glass 
goblet of the early sixteenth century can be appropriately set beside 
Benvenuto Cellini’s saltcellar or a fine canvas by Carpaccio. But 
the new glass furnaces in seventeenth-century England came to 
be largely staffed with stokers and other unskilled labourers, whose 
social status resembled that of the workers at alum houses. It was. 
the coarsest glass—especially such as was used for windows and 
bottles—which consumed the largest quantities of coal, and was 
made in the biggest houses; and the English especially excelled 
in the manufacture of this cheap glass,1 wanted much more 
generally now that the use of glass windows and vessels was 
becoming common, and that luxuries were spreading from the 
highest to the middle orders. 


Wherever coal was substituted for wood in manufactures, 
it tended not only to increase the costs of the installation, but also 
to cheapen the quality of the product and reduce the prestige 
attaching to manual work. By cheapening the quality of the 
product it widened the market for it, and thus further increased 
the advantages of large-scale production. Quite apart from the 
direct influence of the substitution of coal for wood in encouraging 
large-scale manufacture, it is clear that the inventions making 
this substitution possible enabled several capitalistic industries, 
which would otherwise have withered, to flourish as they could 
not in foreign countries lacking cheap and easily accessible coal 
supplies. The progress during the seventeenth century of brick- 
making and commercial glass-making, both of which had been 
of little importance before Elizabeth’s reign, would have been 
impossible but for the technical changes in the processes. 


(iv) Other Factors Causing the Concentration of Industrial 
Capital. 


The adoption of mechanical methods, little used in Great 
Britain before the Reformation or discovered during the following 
century, clearly played an important role in the rapid growth of 
large-scale industry between 1540 and 1640. But there were 
manufactures in which the factory form of enterprise made remark- 
able headway without any fundamental change in the technique of 
production. Two principal factors were making large-scale 
industry more economical, even without the introduction of 


1 Cf. The Mischief of the Five Shillings Tax Upon Coal, 1699, p. 22. 
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labour-saving machinery or new types of furnaces. One was the 
growth in the size of markets; the other was the shift from 
wood to coal fuel in a great many branches of industry, where the 
substitution involved no technical problem. As coal supplies 
were localized and the costs of transporting so bulky a commodity 
extremely high, the substitution encouraged industrial concen- 
tration. Under the influence of these factors, the size of the 
enterprise in a number of industries increased greatly. 

In no industry perhaps was the increase in the scale of manu- 
facture more impressive than in the making of salt by the evapora- 
tion of sea-water. Although the manufacture of salt at the brine 
springs in Cheshire had been carried on at least as early as the 
thirteenth century in small salt houses, normally furnished with from 
six to twelve tiny lead pans}, sea-salt had been generally produced 
on a smaller scale without special houses at points scattered all 
along the coasts of Great Britain. The growth of population in 
London and other towns during and after Elizabeth’s reign 
caused a great increase in the demand for salt to be used in pre- 
setving fish and meat; and the advantages offered by abundant 
supplies of an inferior grade of coal, which would have gone to 
waste at the mine but for the salt works, drew the growing 
industry to the colliery districts. During the last two decades 
of the sixteenth century and the first three of the seventeenth, 
most of the sea-salt manufacture in Great Britain came to be 
concentrated at the mouth of the Tyne and Wear and along the 
coasts of the Firth of Forth. The old casual workings of local 
peasants were superseded by great iron pans twenty feet or more 
square, and five or six feet deep, in which sea-water was evaporated 
by the heat of a great furnace. This whole structure was set in a 
wooden house, which also served as a storing place for the supplies 
of coal and often as a dwelling place for the workmen recruited 
into this labour. Many scores of pounds were required to set up 
such a plant, and although only four workmen were needed to 
keep a single pan in operation, the principal salt works were com- 
posed of many pans, clustered together. As early as 1589, one 
capitalist claimed to employ 300 men at salt works on the Wear 
in which he had invested £4,000. The works at South Shields, 
which came into the hands of the State at the time of the Civil 
War, employed about 1,000 men, and represented an original 
investment of many thousands of pounds.’ 

Changes in the supplies of fuel and raw materials and a growth 
in the market for the products also combined to bring about a 


1H. J. Hewitt, Medieval Cheshire, 1929, pp. 109 59q. 
2 Lansdowne MSS., 59, no. 69; Gal. S.P.D., 1655, p. 36. 
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similar increase in the scale of enterprise in soap-boiling, and a 
slower increase in the scale of enterprise in lime-burning and 
brewing. Before the dissolution of the monasteries, all three had 
been almost entirely household manufactures ; ! lime-burning and 
brewing perhaps remained predominantly so at the time of the 
Civil War. But in the meantime a number of considerable 
enterprises had creptin. From the large orders that some London 
brewers placed with coal dealers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, it appears in a few cases that the small domestic 
manufacturer, with a brewing equipment worth £25 or so installed 
in a part of his house,? was being superseded by the brewer who 
set up a small factory. One London brewery in the reign of 
James I had a capital of £10,000. Large lime-kilns made of brick, 
in which the fire was not extinguished from one end of the year 
to the other, were appearing not only in and near the capital, 
but in provincial towns like Newcastle-on-Tyne, where large 
quantities of lime were constantly needed by builders, who 
purchased it from the owners of the kilns.* Before the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the soap-boiling industry of London, which 
supplied most of the Kingdom, was already being carried on mainly 
in factories, with an outlay in vats of brick and boilers of metal 
which was in some cases almost as expensive as the equipment at 
the Yorkshire alum houses built in James I’s reign. 

Two other important industries remain to be considered : 
shipbuilding and textiles. The former had long been organized 
in large-scale units, for while smiths and carpenters, sail and rope 
makers might prepare the materials in their own households 
the shipyards where these materials were assembled were large 
and costly establishments in which many workers laboured for 
wages. ‘Those in seventeenth-century Holland were fitted with 
wind-driven sawmills and large cranes for moving heavy timbers ;¢ 
and it seems probable that similar machinery was set up in English 
yards before the Civil War. In the century following the dissolu- 


1 Although special lime kilns were erected to supply solder for the great 
medieval buildings, these works were abandanta’ ated as the building 
had apeeiee ae There were probably no large lime-works in the towns 
compart e to those set up in the seventeenth century for supplying the general 

2 “Inventory of Goods found in the Tenements and Ale- 

James Barre,” 1598 (Sloane MSS., 2177, ff. 23-4). Soh? pa ha 

3 For this information I am indebted to Mr. F. J. Fisher. 

4 Cf. Brereton, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

5 Cf. Sir Balthazar Gerbier, Counsel and Advice to all Builders, 1663, Dasi9 


6 Violet Barbour, “Dutch and English Shipping in th 
Century,” Economic History Review, vol. oi p. “is Sprenger sage 
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tion of the monasteries, the importance of English shipping increased 
greatly, as a result of the rapid growth of the Royal Navy, the 
progress in all branches of foreign trade and in the fishing trade, 
and the phenomenal expansion in the coastwise trade, above all 
in the coastwise trade in coal, which increased from less than 
30,000 tons per annum to upwards of 500,000 tons. While the 
bulk of the English fishing trade and of foreign commerce was 
in the hands of Dutch shipowners during the seventeenth century, 
and while a good many mercantile vessels which flew the English 
flag had been built in Dutch shipyards, where they could be pro- 
duced more cheaply,! shipbuilding in England became a very 
much more important industry than it had ever been before, both 
in state-owned and in private yards, like those at the principal 
ports of East Anglia and at London, Bristol and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.? It is probable that the number of persons employed in 
shipyards owned by private individuals or by partnerships multi- 
plied several times over. As the size of the ships was increasing, 
there was doubtless a corresponding increase in the cost of the 
materials and the yards in which they were built. 

In the textile industry, with its endless ramifications, the 
domestic workshop remained the tule. But semi-factory con- 
ditions in connection with the finishing processes—dyeing, 
fulling, and calendering—were much less exceptional even in 
medieval times than was once believed. It is not possible to 
estimate the extent to which such conditions existed in England 
before the Reformation. But a number of developments during 
the next century encouraged their spread. The growth in the 
demand for cloth of all kinds, and especially for worsteds, cottons, 
and linens, which were being extensively produced in England 
for the first time, was accompanied by a notable increase in the 
proportion of all cloth dyed and dressed at home. It was the 
finishing processes, most readily suited to semi-factory conditions, 
that expanded most rapidly in importance. With the very great 
increase in the market for cloth in London, which resulted both 
from the tapid growth in population, and from the increase 
in the quantity of clothing, bedding, and hangings used by the 

1 Ibid., pp. 265-6, 274-7, 288-90; The Mischief of the Five Shillings 
Tax on Coal, p. 18. The proportion of English mercantile tonnage 
which was foreign built is quite uncertain, but Professor Barbour does not 
think that it exceeded one-third or one-fourth after the three Dutch wars, and, 
as these wats brought the English many captured Dutch ships, the proportion 
before the Civil War may have been even smaller. England was building her 
own warships. 


2 Cf. Defoe, Tour (ed. Cole), vol. i, pp. 40, 42; Nef, op. cit., vol. i, p. 174 ; 
vol. ii, pp. 25-8. 
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rising middle class and by domestic servants, the advantages of 
large-scale production grew. Before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, some London dyers were buying coal in as large 
quantities as the chief brewers and soap boilers. This they could 
hardly have done unless their equipment in furnaces and metal 
boilers had been equally extensive. Hat-makers, too, were some- 
times large buyers of coal, and this suggests that the introduction 
of felt-hat making in the Elizabethan age may also have furthered 
the growth of the factory form of enterprise. 


(v) Conclusion. 


Without a thorough investigation of many industries hitherto 
neglected by economic historians, no quantitative estimate can be 
made of the total number of labourers employed in capitalistically 
owned mines and manufacturing establishments on the eve of 
the Civil War. No doubt the great majority of all the work- 
people engaged in industry laboured in their homes, in town 
cellars or garrets, or in village cottages. But that majority was by 
no means so overwhelming as has been supposed. During the 
previous century it had been greatly reduced. Tens of thousands 
of workpeople had been swept from the country dwellings and 
town shops of their forefathers, or from a ragged existence of 
vagabondage, into hundreds of new, capitalistically-owned enter- 
prises. The introduction of new industries and of new machinery, 
tools, and furnaces in old industries, had brought about technical 
changes in the methods of mining and manufacturing only less 
momentous than those associated with the great inventions of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

It must not be supposed that the developments we have 
attempted to sketch came to an end at the time of the Civil 
War. While workpeople were probably drawn into large-scale 
industry at a somewhat less rapid rate in the century follow- 
ing than in the century preceding 1640, the striking changes 
in technique and the striking concentration of capital which 
began in the Elizabethan Age led directly to the rapid industrial 
progress of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
rise of industrialism in Great Britain can be more properly regarded 
as a long process stretching back to the middle of the sixteenth 
century and coming down to the final triumph of the industrial 
state towards the end of the nineteenth, than as a sudden pheno- 
menon associated with the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. ‘It is no longer possible to find a full explanation of 

the great inventions ” and the new factories of the late eighteenth 
century in a preceding commercial revolution which increased 
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the size of markets. The commercial revolution, if that is the 
proper term to apply to a rapid growth in foreign and domestic 
trade during a period of two centuries, had a continuous influence 
teaching back to the Reformation upon industrial technology 
and the scale of mining and manufacturing. But so, in turn, the 
progress of industry had continually stimulated in a variety of 
ways the progress of commerce. The former progress was 
quite as “revolutionary” as the latter, and quite as directly 
responsible for the “ Industrial Revolution.” 


There are reasons for believing that the progress of technology 
and the concentration of industrial capital were more rapid in 
Great Britain than in any foreign country between the middle 
of the sixteenth and the middle of the eighteenth centuries. Before 
the dissolution of the monasteries, Great Britain was, industrially, 
in a backwater compared with Italy, Spain, the Low Countries, 
the South-German states, and even France. Englishmen had 
almost nothing to teach foreigners in the way of practical mechanical 
knowledge, except in connection with the production of tin and 
the manufacture of pewter. By the end of the seventeenth 
century, the position was reversed. “Our artisans,” wrote a 
certain James Puckle in 1697, “ [are] universally allow’d the best 
upon Earth for Improvements.”! His remark is typical of the 
opinion of most men of his age, and it was more than a patriotic 
boast. Foreigners spoke soon after no less emphatically in the 
same sense. In the letters which he wrote during the thirties 
and forties of the eighteenth century, Voltaire’s admiration for the 
skill of the English mechanics and the solidity of the products 
of English manufactures was second only to his admiration 
_ for the minds of Newton and other English scientists, whose own 
exploits were to some extent a reflection of the need for solving 
the mechanical problems raised by the rapid growth of mining and 
manufacturing.? If, as seems probable, the English were as far 
ahead of foreigners in their knowledge and application of techno- 
logical skill in the early eighteenth century as they had been 
behind before the middle of the sixteenth, it is plain that during 
the intervening period progress must have been far more rapid 
in England than in any foreign country. 


The concentration of industrial capital in Great Britain during 
the period from 1540 to 1640 and after was caused to a considerable 


1 A New Dialogue between a Burgermaster and an English Gentleman, 1697, p. 20. 

2 Cf. B. Hessen, ‘‘ The Social and Economic Roots of Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’”’ in Science at the Cross Roads (papers presented to the International 
Congress of the History of Science and Technology by the Delegates of the 
U.S.S.R., London, 1931), pp. 151-212; and Nef, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 240-56. 
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extent, as we have seen, by the progress of technology. If this 
progress was more rapid in England than elsewhere, that in itself 
suggests that large-scale industry made more rapid headway in 
England than on the Continent. Other considerations point to 
the same conclusion. Another very important cause for the con- 
centration of industrial capital in Great Britain was the general 
change from a wood-burning to a coal-burning economy. Except 
for the Catholic Low Countries, there was no other area in the 
world besides Great Britain in which any extensive use was made of 
coal before the forties of the eighteenth century, and the develop- 
ment of the coal industry in the Low Countries between 1540 and 
1740 was very much slower than in Great Britain. The growth 
in the size of markets, which also promoted industrial concentra- 
tion, was due partly to the facilities for cheap water transport, 
which Great Britain, by virtue of her insular position and good 
harbours, enjoyed to a greater degree than any foreign country 
except Holland. The cost of the plant in many British industries 
was increased by the use of water-power. As England possessed 
fewer dependable rapid-flowing streams than did most continental 
countries, it was necessary to resort much more frequently to 
the overshot wheel. It followed that the use of water-driven 
machinery was costly, and that the discovery of an alternative to 
water-powet was an urgent necessity. The British climate was 
partly responsible for the heavy investment in salt works. Along 
the Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay it was possible to produce 
salt without artificial heat. Sea-salt manufacture in Great Britain 
became capitalistic while the equally important manufacture of 
France remained the work of peasants. While no definitive 
comparison of large-scale enterprise in England and on the Con- 
tinent after 1540 can be made until we have many more studies 
of special industries, such evidence as is now available suggests 
that the concentration of capital in mining and manufacturing 
was more striking in England than in any other area of equal size. 
_ It was probably not, as has been supposed, during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries that the contrast between 
industrial progress in England and in continental countries was 
most striking, but in the two centuries preceding the “ Industrial 
Revolution.” As the continuous rapid progress of industrial 
capitalism appears to cover the longest period of time in England, 
the concept of an ‘Industrial Revolution”? would seem to be 
especially Inappropriate as an explanation of the triumph of 
industrial civilization in Great Britain. It gives the impression 
that the process was especially sudden, when it was in all 
probability more continuous than in any other country. 


AN OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By A. J. Tawney and R. H. Tawney. 


IF 


CCUPATIONAL éstatistics on any considerable scale ate, 
before the nineteenth century, scarce. The figures on which 
the present article is based are, apart from estimates, the 

most comprehensive known to us.1_ They relate to the occupa- 
tions of men between 20 and 60 years of age in the county of 
Gloucestershire in the year 1608. As far as we ate aware, they 
have not previously been used for the purpose of economic 
history ; but, after we had begun tabulating them, we were shown, 
by the kindness of Mr. Raggatt, a study by him of the Gloucester- 
shire clothing industry in which he has made use of the figures 
showing the number and distribution of textile workers. We have 
accordingly refrained from,discussing in detail more than a few of 
the questions as to the organisation of the textile industry which 
are suggested by them. 

The source from which our material is taken consists of a 
reprint,? published in 1902, of a manuscript in the possession of 
Lord Sherborne. The headings prefixed to the entries for each of 
the five divisions of the county explain the purpose of the docu- 
ment. ‘The first, which relates to the City of Gloucester, runs as 
follows: ‘‘ The names and surnames of all the able and sufficient 
men in body fitt for his Majestie’s service in the warrs, within the 
City of Gloucester and the Inshire of the same, wherein are con- 
tayned the City of Gloucester and the Hundreds of Dudstone and 
Barton Regis, with their ages, parsonable statures and armours, 
viewed by the Right honorable Henry, Lord Barkley, Lord 
Lieutenant of the said city and the county thereof, by direction 
from his Majestie in the month of September, 1608.” The docu- 
ment is, therefore, a Muster Roll. Its occasion was the demand of 


1 We ate deeply indebted to Miss M. E. Bulkley, who has not only given 
us invaluable help in preparing the statistical material used, but has assisted us 
throughout with advice and criticism. We should also like to express our 
gratitude for the kindness of Mr. Roland Austin, Librarian of the City of 
Gloucester, who gave us every facility in examining the valuable collection of 
Smyth MSS. in the Gloucester Public Library. 

2 Men and Armour for Gloucestershire in 1608, compiled by John Smith, London, 
1902. F 
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the Government for a list of men in the county of Gloucestershire 
and City of Gloucester capable of bearing arms, and its practical 
character as a compilation made for military purposes 1s maintained 
throughout. The age of the persons appearing in it is indicated by 
numbers after their names showing whether it is “ about twenty,’ 

“ about forty,” or “ between fifty and three score.” Each name 
is followed by a letter showing the branch of the service for which 
its bearer is physically best fitted. Women, and men physically 
unfit for duty, are included in the list when, though unable to 
serve in person, they can provide arms. Apart from the weapons 
owned by individuals, those for which a tithing or parish is 
collectively responsible are in some cases, though not all, inserted 
at the end of the lists of persons in it. Finally, in the case of 
some hundreds, a piece of information not directly germane 
to the matter in hand is added, in the shape of the abbrevia- 
tion “sub” after the names of such persons as ate assessed to 
subsidies.? 


Muster returns were demanded at frequent intervals under 
Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts, and a considerable number of 
them have been printed. The military value of information as to 
the physical characteristics and occupations of recruits is obvious. 
One does not set weavers or haberdashers to dig trenches or mind 
horses, if miners, quarrymen and carters are to hand; and the 
quips at Feeble, the woman’s tailor, with which Falstaff delighted 
Mr. Justice Shallow, show that, if he had no intention of doing 
the job properly, he knew how it should be done. It would not 
have been surprising, therefore, if the Government had made a 
ptactice of requiring that occupations, as well as mere names, 
should be listed by the authorities responsible for making returns. 
In fact, however, it does not appear to have done so, either in 1608 
or on other occasions ; though other examples of returns compiled 
in the same form as that under consideration may exist, only one,? 
and that a very meagre specimen, is at present known tous. For 
the information given for Gloucestershire in 1608 we are indebted, 


1 The expression ‘‘ about twenty’? might include some persons under that 
age; but Smyth elsewhere (A Description of the Hundred of Berkeley, ed. by 
Sir John Maclean as vol. iii of The Berkeley Manuscripts, 1885, PP- 44, 55, 
etc.) makes it clear that twenty was in fact the lower limit. It may be added 
that in other muster returns the lower age limit appears to be normally 16. 


* Smyth states that the return contains this information. In fact, however, 


there are some hundreds (¢.g., Dudstone and Barton Regis, St. Briavels, and 
Wesbury) for which it is not given. 


3 S.P.D. Ch. I, Case E, no. 15: ‘* A List of enrollment of untrayned men of 


able bodyes within the East Division of the Co. of Northampton fitt for H.M. 
service in the Wars, 1638.’’ 
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it seems, not to any belated outburst of official zeal for military 
efficiency, but to the insatiable curiosity of a Gloucestershire worthy, 
the learned, lovable, pedantic John Smyth of North Nibley. 

To those acquainted with that instructive and charming book, 
The Lives of the Berkeleys,1 Smyth needs no introduction. He was 
not a great man, but he lived in a great age; and his humanity, 
his versatility, his inexhaustible gusto, carry a breath of the air in 
which the heroes were bred. Born in 1567, he entered the service 
of the Berkeleys as a boy of seventeen, to attend the nine-year-old 
son of Henry, Lord Berkeley. After studying at Oxford and the 
Middle Temple, and acting for a year as steward of the household 
of Lord Berkeley, he became steward of the Hundred and Liberty 
of Berkeley in 1597. He acted as legal adviser, man of business 
and confidant of the family till his death in 1641. 


To judge by such of Smyth’s papers as remain and ate acces- 
sible, his duties were not light; but he carried them lightly. He 
was a practical farmer,? wise in the ways of Cotswold sheep, 
and selling his own as far afield as London; was a person of some 
importance in the public life of the county, whose support it was 
worth while to canvass when candidates were being considered ;? 
and himself sat for Midhurst in 1621. But while law was his pro- 
fession and farming his hobby, it was scholarship that had his 
heart. The Antiquarian Society had been founded in 1572, 
though only to be suppressed in 1604, and Smyth was one of a 
mighty line. He knew the muniments of Berkeley Castle as few, 
it is probable, have known them since; and, when in London on 
business, snatched odd hours for work in the Tower.* His 
labours wete prodigious, even for a day when there were giants 
in the land. When, in his old age, he counted the twenty-six 
volumes which he left to a posterity so thankless as to have 
printed only three of them, he uttered, for all his ardour, a faint 


1 John Smyth, The Lives of the Berkeleys, ed. Sir John Maclean as vols. i 
and ii of The Berkeley Manuscripts, 1883. Fora brief account of Smyth’s life see 
“* The Berkeley Manuscripts and their author, John Smyth,”’ by J. H. Cooke, in 
Bristol and Glos. Arch. Trans., vol. v, 1880-81, pp. 212-21. 

2 Smyth of Nibley MSS. (Gloucester Public Library), no. 16064, contains an 
account of the ‘‘ gaynes and charges’’ of Smyth’s sheep-farming business. 
The receipts for June 26, 1622, show 73 lambs, 1 ram, 15 ewes, and 11 wethers 
sold at Smithfield for £38 15s. 8d.; for July 23, 1622, 110 lambs, 16 ewes, and 
14 wethers sold at Smithfield for £37 3s. 10d.; for June 12, 1623, 84 lambs, 
28 ewes, and 8 wethers sold at London for £34 6s. 5d.; and for July 11, 1623, 
123 lambs, 10 wethers, and 34 ewes sold at London for £47 13s. 2d. 


3 Smyth MSS., vol. ii, p. 89 (Sir Maurice Berkeley to John Smyth, Dec. 12, 
1639). 
4 Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys, vol. ii, p. 440. 
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groan. What had induced him to go through with it? Not the 
artless vanity of D’Ewes, nor the frigid malice of Prynne, but 
pleasure, merely pleasure. “A continued delight of forty yeares 
haled mee alonge.”? 

It was a delight, not only in the hard knots of feudal tenures 
and law-suits lasting two hundred years,* but in the scene around 
him. Smyth was of the scholars, not always the worst, who 
“would rather hear the lavrock sing than the mouse cheep.” 
One amiable feature of the unlovely nationalism of his age was an 
enthusiasm, not only for England, but for its provinces. It was 
a devotion to local peculiarities which smelt of the soil, and the 
mention of which evoked a loved picture—Kentish hop fields ; 
hedges gay with fruit trees in Worcester and Hereford; Devon- 
shire seen from the sea; the wall of the Cotswolds looking west 
to the Severn; the country folk of Cheshire, blameless as the 
Ethiopians, “very gentle and courteous, ready to help and 
further one another . . . especially in harvest how careful of 
one another!” Such features were dwelt on with affectionate 
pride by men to each of whom his own “ country ’””—to speak their 
language—was not an administrative area, but, as Michelet said 
of France, a kind of person ; or cited by geographers to heighten 
their portrait of a rich and varied society, commanding within 
its own borders the means of ample and generous life. 


This provincial patriotism, which gave us between 1570 and 
1640 the first vivid descriptions of the regions of England, was 
with Smyth a passion. His lines were cast in pleasant places, 
and he wished the world to know it. At the end of a life-time 
spent in a struggle to prevent his patrons making the fortunes of 
money-lenders, they remained to him, not amiable country gentle- 
men with an eye for a horse, but the descendants of Vikings. Of 
Gloucestershire he wrote—almost in the manner of his namesake, 
the Captain, describing Virginia for the benefit of shareholders— 
as a land blessed by Providence above all others ; of the hundred 
of Berkeley—for his devotion increased as its object contracted — 


1 Smyth, A Description of the Hundred of Berkeley, p. 34. 

* “And thus ended that /rita e¢ vexata questio, that old, intricate and per- 
plexed title, as it was usually in all courts called, that had continued the space 
of 192 years, from the sth of King Henry the fifth to the seaventh of King 
James, between the heires generall and the heirs male of this noble family ; 
wherein, besides more than fower times the value of the inheritance of the 
lands, that had by both parties in that longe tract of time been spent, the bloud 
of divers eminent persons on both sides had been spilt.” (Smyth, Lives of the 
Berkeleys, vol. ii, pp. 332-3.) 

° D. King, The Vale-Royall of England ; or the County Palatine of Chester illus- 
Strated, 1656. 
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as the most fortunate region of a fortunate county ; of Nibley, his 
home, as the very eye of the Eden. 

If there is something to be said for the first doctrine, the two 
last are absurd; but, in spite of these eccentricities, Smyth’s 
evidence is good. He was a shrewd man of business and an admir- 
able recorder of facts—methodical, accurate, and candid, when 
his knowledge gave out, in admitting ignorance. His connection 
with Lord Berkeley made it natural that, when the latter became 
Lord-Lieutenant, Smyth should stand at his elbow. Partly because 
all information about Gloucestershire was grist to his mill; 
partly because he was an inveterate note-taker, who tecorded the 
proceedings of politicianst and sheep with impartial precision ; 
partly, perhaps, through a mere habit of doing thoroughly what- 
ever he did, he found in the dull business of preparing a muster 
return an opportunity for sociological investigation too tempting 
to be missed. So, instead of scamping the job, as it was commonly 
scamped elsewhere, he asked, or told his clerks to ask, questions 
not in the book, and had the answers written down. ‘The result 
was the lists which form the basis of this article. 


Il. 


The first point to be considered is: How complete are the 
figures ? Was the whole county covered, or did part of it escape 
attention? The procedure followed in making the return is par- 
tially indicated by Smyth in the description given in the list 
which he made of his works: “Three books in folio containinge 
the names of each inhabitant in this county of Glouc., how they 
stood charged with Armour in A.6to Jacobi. And who then 
was the lord or owner of each Manor or Lordship within the 
County; which you may call my Nomina Villarum.”? The 
manot, that is to say (or, in the case of boroughs, the borough), 
was taken as the unit, and the persons liable to serve were listed 
under it. Apart from the City of Gloucester and Borough of 
Cirencester, there are 28 hundreds and about 400 manors. Were 
any ateas omitted P 

The answer to that question seems to be in the negative. 


1 Smyth’s diary of the Parliament of 1621 is in the Brit. Museum, Add. 
MSS., 34121. It covers the sessions February to June and November to 
December, 1621. 

2 Smyth, A Description of the Hundred of Berkeley, p. 412. 

3 We put the number at 402, exclusive of Gloucester, Cirencester, and 
Tewkesbury (see Table II, p. 40); but it is possible that a few places which 
have been counted as parts of the same manor may have been separate manors. 
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Bristol did not appear in the return; but, with that exception, 
the whole county, including its sixteen’ boroughs, was covered 
by it. It is true, of course, that a manor was primarily not a 
territorial, but a jurisdictional, unit, and that the number of actual 
or reputed manors somewhat exceeded that given by Smyth. What 
he did, when one village was divided between several manors, 
was to describe it by the name of the principal one, and to group 
all the inhabitants under that, ignoring the distinction between 
manors and sub-manors or members of manors. The effect 
was to make manors coincide more nearly with villages and 
patishes than would otherwise have been the case. Since his 
object was not to throw light on the respective rights of different 
lords or the tenurial obligations of different groups of tenants, 
but to secure a complete list of individuals in a given area, his 
inquiry lost nothing by this procedure, and gained a good deal 
in simplicity and compactness. Only a very minute acquaintance 
with the county could enable it to be said with certainty that no 
hamlet existing in 1608 has been omitted ; but, in the few districts 
where we have been able to test the return by local knowledge, 
its accuracy has been confirmed. 

Granted that the return is complete geographically, how com- 
plete is the list of individuals contained in it, and how fit is it to 
be used for statistical purposes? As the basis of an occupational 
census, it has several defects, some of which consist in omissions, 
some in ambiguities of statement. The most important are five. 

First, the return is not exhaustive.? As the prevalent attitude 
to direct taxation shows, a high sense of duty to the State was not 
among the virtues of the age; on the subject of military service 
in particular, the sentiments of the plain man were those of Mouldy 
and Bullcalf. Hence, as Smyth himself notes,? a considerable 
number of persons who ought to have given in their names failed, 


1 Fourteen according to Smyth, who did not enter as boroughs Chipping 
Campden and Stow-on-the-Wold. 

* The procedure employed in collecting information is not stated. The 
words prefixed to the return—‘‘ the names and surnames of all the able and 
sufficient men. . . viewed by Henry, Lord Berkeley . . . in the month or 
September 1608 ”’—appear to imply that the individuals concerned appeared in 
person. As it is hardly credible that they should have presented themselves at 
any one place, it is to be presumed that Lord Berkeley or his officers held 
sessions in different parts of the county. There is, however, no statement to 
that effect. 

° Smyth (4 Description of the Hundred of Berkeley, p.9) refers to many that 
made default in this hundred and appeared not.” If there were defaulters in 
the hundred of Berkeley, it is probable that there were many more in other 
parts of the county. It may be added that only three clergymen appear in the 
return, though the servants of fourteen are listed. 
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ot refused, to do so. There is no reason to think that such 
evasion was more prevalent among workers of one kind than 
among those of another, so that it does not affect the proportions 
employed in different occupations. But the figures throughout 
ate minima. 


Second, in the case not only of the 135 women, but of a sub- 
stantial proportion of the 19,402 men! appearing in the return, 
no occupation is stated. As far as a small number of these—1o9, 
Or .5 per cent.—are concerned, the reason is that they were 
“unable in body,” and presumably did not work. In the case 
of the remainder, amounting to 11.5 per cent. of the total, that 
explanation is not given. Either, when questioned as to their 
occupation, they did not answer, or the clerks concerned with 
patticular hundreds were careless. Such persons of unspecified 
occupation number in all 2,247,? leaving 17,046 men for whom 
some information as to occupation or social status is given. 


Third, of these 17,046, a group of 1,962, 11.5 per cent., consists 
of persons described merely as “labourers,” and another 283, 
of I.7 pet cent., of persons described merely as “servants” with- 
out the occupation of their employer being stated. 


Fourth, there are 619 individuals, or 3.6 per cent. of the reduced 
total of 17,046, of whom the only account given is that they are 
sons ot brothers of persons engaged in this or that occupation. 


1 The lords of manors appearing directly under the name of each manor 
have here and elsewhere been excluded. Among them were the Crown 
—the largest owner of manorial property—Cathedral chapters, colleges, and a 
few women. Of the remainder, several were absentees who did not reside in 
Gloucestershire, while a number owned more than one manor. The names 
of lords are valuable as showing the distribution of manorial property among 
different owners, but many of them cannot properly be included in the 
population of the county. 

2 The percentage of men for whom no information as to occupation or 
social status is given is as follows :—Under 5 per cent. in the 3 hundreds of 
Thornbury (where the exact figure was 2.3 per cent.), Langley and Swineshead 
(3.1), and Berkeley (4.1) ; between 5 and to per cent. in the 10 hundreds of 
Henbury (5.0), Botlow (6.1), Barton Regis (6.4), Wesbury (6.5), Duchy ot 
Lancaster (7.8), Pucklechurch (7.8), Rapsgate (7.9), Bisley (8.7), Gromboldsash 
(8.9), and St. Briavels (9.5) ; between 10 and 15 per cent. in the 8 hundreds of 
Tewkesbury (10.4), Whitstone (10.9), Bledisloe (11.4), Longtree (11.4), 
Kiftsgate (12.2), Deerhurst (13.3), Cheltenham (13.9), and Bradley (14.1) ; 
between 15 and 20 per cent. in the 3 hundreds of Slaughter (17.0), Crowtherne 
and Minty (17.5), and Cleeve (17.6); between 20 and 25 per cent. in the 
2 hundreds of Brightwelsbarrow (21.8) and Westminster (23.5); between 
30 and 35 per cent. in the 2 hundreds of Tyboldstone (30.4) and Dudstone and 
Barton Regis (33.4). In the borough of Cirencester and City of Gloucester 
the percentages unstated were 8.6 and 15.3. 
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Finally, though we have used the word “ occupation,’ some 
of the descriptions —knight, esquire, gentleman, mayor, constable, 
tithingman—relate, not to gainful employments, but to social or 
official status. Of the persons placed by the return in these 
categories some might equally well, on strictly economic grounds, 
have appeared in others. Many gentlemen, for example, depended 
for their incomes on farming land, whether of their own or taken 
on lease, and some were probably clothiers ; nor is it to be sup- 
posed that the mayors of the tiny boroughs of Newnham and 
Wickwar managed to live by their offices. Thus a social, or 
official, cuts across an economic, classification. 


These defects! are undoubtedly serious. They are stated here 
once for all; and, if they are not emphasised below on each 
occasion that particular figures are cited, it is for reasons of space, 
not that their gravity is under-estimated. The least important 
ate the last two. Apart from the knights, esquires, and gentle- 
men, the fifth affects only some twenty persons ;* and, while it 
would have been preferable to be told how many of the gentry 
were themselves farmers or industrialists, it is not without interest 
to know the number of individuals in the small ruling class of the 
county. Among persons returned as sons and brothers, of whom 
the former greatly predominate, more than half occur in the 
families of agriculturists, and three-quarters in those of agricul- 
tural and textile workers combined. They have been assigned to 
the occupations followed by their relatives. 


In dealing with labourers of unspecified occupation we have 
proceeded, we must admit, somewhat arbitrarily. Those out- 
side the three largest towns, Gloucester, Cirencester, and Tewkes- 
bury, have been placed under agriculture, while the small number 
—6.6 per cent. of the whole group—within those towns have been 
assumed to be engaged in some non-agricultural employment. 
This classification is, doubtless, not satisfactory ; and for one part 
of the county, it is likely, we think, to be definitely misleading. 
The number of coal miners and ironworkers in the Forest of Dean 
appearing in Smyth’s lists is so small that it seems to us probable 


1 Ambiguity of nomenclature should, perhaps, be added as a sixth defect. 
When it is uncertain under which industrial group a particular occupation 
should be placed, it has been classified as miscellaneous. Some terms which 
appear obscure in print are clear to any one who knows the local pronunciation ; 
but certain others continue to baffle us (e.g., “‘ bedor,”’ “ furnkeeper,”’ ‘‘ sadser,”’ 
““tewgorer,’’ “torn-maker’’), These last have also been placed in the miscel- 
laneous group. They number in all 16. 


te Ed Fa 2 mayors, 4 chamberlains, I sergeant, 1o constables, 1 tithingman, 
1 clerk of parish, 1 apparitor, 1 bellman. 
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that some workers in these categories were entered as labourers,1 
a procedure which was the more natural because a good many of 
both had some other occupation and were not employed in the 
industries in question throughout the year. With that exception, 
persons appear normally to have been described as labourers only 
when there was no specific occupation, other than agriculture, to 
which they could be assigned. In view of that fact, and of the 
character of the surrounding population, the error involved in 
treating labourers outside the three largest towns as employed in 
agriculture does not seem likely to be large. 


A somewhat similar difficulty arises in the case of some of the 
persons described as servants. They fall into three categories— 
servants employed by masters whose occupation (husbandman, 
clothier, miller, and so on) is stated ; servants of knights, esquites, 
gentlemen, and similar classes of persons; servants of whose 
employers’ occupation or status no indication is given. Those 
in the first group have been placed under the occupations of their 
employers ; those in the second have been classed as household 
servants ; the third have been entered separately, as servants the 
natute of whose employment is not stated. That arrangement, 
again, is clearly open to criticism ; some of those classed as house- 
hold servants, for example, were undoubtedly farm servants.? 
The difficulty is due partly to the character of an economic system 
under which the sharp modern line between domestic service and 
agricultural or industrial employment did not exist, so that, as 


1 This appears to us the more probable because of the large number of 
persons in the Forest of Dean entered as labourers. In the hundred of St. 
Briavels they numbered 151 out of the 951 men (15.8 per cent.), in Wesbury 102 
out of 463 (22 per cent.), in Bledisloe 52 out of 378 (13.7 per cent.). The 
labourers in these three hundreds accounted together for one-sixth of the 
total number in the county, exclusive of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Tewkes- 
bury. Against this view must be set the fact that labourers are not specially 
numerous in the other group of mining hundreds, Langley and Swineshead, 
Pucklechurch, and Barton Regis, which supplied workers to the Bristol coal- 
field. Wecan only suppose that, either through greater care on the part of the 
clerk or through some local difference of nomenclatute, persons were entered 
in the latter case as miners who in the former were entered as labourers. 


2 In some cases this is definitely stated. Thus at Sapperton the 24 servants 
of Sir Henry Poole are divided in the return into two groups, of which one 
consists of 15 ‘‘ gentlemen and yeomen servants,”’ and the other of 9 ‘‘ husband- 
men servants,’’ and at Dodington the 14 “‘ menyall and household servants ”’ of 
Mts. Codrington are divided into 8 yeomen and 6 husbandmen. The same is 
done at some other places. As, however, no uniform procedure appears to 
have been observed, we have thought it better to classify the servants of 
knights, esquires, and gentlemen as household servants. For a further discus- 
sion of the point, with reference to the number of servants in agriculture, see 
below pp. 50-52. 

a 
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in the statute of 1563, workmen were described indifferently as 
labourers or setvants; partly to a failure on the part of Smyth 
and his clerks to insist on precise statements. The group most 
affected by the latter fault, that consisting of persons described as 
“ servants ” without any clue being given as to their employers, 
is not, however, large. They amount to only 1.7 per cent. 
of the persons appearing below in Table I. 


The other two /acune mentioned above are more embarrassing. 
The first, that caused by evasion, obviously impairs the value of 
the figures as a basis for estimating the population of the county. 
They were used for that purpose a century later by the historian 
of Gloucestershire, Sir Robert Atkyns, who compared them with 
those produced by a religious census taken under Charles II, and 
argued that the results of the two inquiries agreed ; but, though 
not uninstructive, they require to be handled with caution. Their 
second great weakness—the fact that about one in nine of the 
names has no description attached to it—is equally serious. If 
there were reason to think that the places for which information 
is scanty or absent were also places in which particular occupations 
were represented more strongly than on the average, the incom- 
pleteness of the return would invalidate conclusions as to the 
relative importance of different branches of industry. We think 
it does invalidate them to some, but not to any very great, extent. 
It is probable, for example, that the number of men engaged in 
retail trade and miscellaneous crafts is somewhat under-stated, 
since it happens that a hundred? which included part of the suburbs 
of Gloucester, and in which these occupations might be expected 
to have a larger number of members than in more rural districts, 
is that containing the largest number of persons of unstated 


1 Sir Robert Atkyns, The Ancient and Present State of Gloucestershire, 2nd ed., 
1768, p. 22. He estimates from ‘‘ the return made from the several dioceses in 
the reign of Charles II’’ that the ‘‘ able men” in the county then numbered 
‘about 22,000,” and continues: “‘ This number agrees with the muster taken 
by Henry Lord Berkeley of all the able men in the county in the sixth year of 
King James I, which was performed with great industry and exactness.”? The 
return to which he refers was a census of ‘‘ Conformists, non-conformists and 
papists ”’ in the province of Canterbury taken in 1676 (Salt MSS, 2112, and no 
doubt elsewhere), which gave the total population over the age of 16 in the 
diocese of Gloucester as 67,285. If—which is improbable—males between 
zo and 60 formed in 1608 the same proportion of the total population of the 
county as in 1921, then, on the basis of Smyth’s figures (admittedly incomplete) 
the population of Gloucestershire at the first date would have been approxi- 
mately 85,000. As it was stated to be 250,723 in 1801, a figure round about 
100,000 neatly two hundred years before is, perhaps, not unplausible. But 
such questions are too intricate to be discussed in a footnote. 

* Dudstone and Barton Regis. 
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occupation. On the other hand, the highly industrialised parts 
of the county lay within clearly defined boundaries, and, of the 
other six hundreds? in which persons of unstated occupation 
exceed one-sixth of the men returned, none are in ateas marked 
by an unusual predominance of any industry other than agricul- 
ture. If, therefore, the occupations of the men in these hundreds 
were mote fully stated, the result would probably be somewhat 
to inctease the percentage of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture; but, apart from that, it is anlibely that the economic com- 
plexion of the county as a whole would be substantially altered. 


Il. 


So much by way of explanation; next for the figures them- 
selves. If they may be regarded, in spite of their obvious defects, 
as a rough approximation to the truth, they throw light on certain 
aspects of the economic life of an important, and probably more 
than ordinarily prosperous, part of England in the early seventeenth 
century, in particular (i) the proportion of persons engaged in 
different occupations and industries; (ii) the distribution of the 
population and the relative size of the units in which it was 
grouped ; (iii) the relative number of employers, independent 
producers, and wage-workers. Some of these points are touched 
on in the following pages. The number of separate occupations 
listed in the return is large. For reasons both of economy and 
of convenience, therefore, workers have been grouped below by 
industries, not by particular crafts.? 


(i) The Industrial Classification of the Population. 


As already stated, the total number of individuals in Smyth’s 
list, exclusive of lords of manors and women, is 19,402, of whom 
10g ate men disabled in body, and 2,247 ate other men between 
twenty and sixty of whom no description is given. There remain 
17,046 men of twenty to sixty whose occupation or social status 
is indicated. ‘The number and proportion of these in different 
industries, or (as in the case of knights, esquires, gentlemen, and 
servants not mote specifically described) different social groups, 
are set out in Table I, first for the three towns with a male popula- 
tion aged twenty to sixty of over 340, then for the county exclusive 


1 See back, p. 31, footnote 2. 
2 For a mote detailed classification of occupations, see Table X at end. 
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of the towns in question, and finally for the county as a whole. 
As explained above, persons described merely as labourers 
nave, except in the case of the three largest towns, been treated as 
engaged in agriculture, and sons and brothers have been assigned 


to the occupations of their relatives. 


When a servant’s occupation 


is indicated, he has been placed under the appropriate industry ; 
otherwise he appears among household servants or servants of 


unspecified occupation. 


To see the number of servants in different 


industries, and to compare them with the number of employers, 
the reader must consult, not this table, but Table IV. 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF MALES AGED 20-60 IN DIFFERENT 


Agriculture and Estate Service 


Fishing, Mining, and Quarrying 3 


Textiles 

Leather work 

Making of articles of Dress 

Woodwork 

Building 

Metal work 

Making of Food and Drink 

Dealing and Retail Trade 

Transport 

Miscellaneous Occupations 

Gentry, Professional, and 
Official. 

Servants, household 

Servants, unspecified 

Labourers, non-agricultural 


Total 

Unable in body 

Other men of unstated oc- 
cupation. 


Grand Total 


1,307 


TAB EE SL 
INDUSTRIES. 
Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury, 
and 
Cirencester. 
Number. Per cent. 
48 3.9 
Ape 
135 lnsO 
59 © 4.8 
188 15.3 
Tz 5.8 
28 2.3 
=f ee 
83 6.7 
237 19.3 
49 = 3.2 
25 2.0 
784.63 
22 1.8 
10 8 
SEIe “1.0 
1,232 
I 
134 


County exclusive 


of Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury, and 
Cirencester. Total. 
Number. Percent. Number. Per cent. 
7,835 49-5 7,883 46.2 
187 1.2 190 I.1 
25602) aes eG 2,637. S295 
142 9 201 152 
1,073 6.8 1,261 7-4 
603 3.8 675 4.0 
318 = 2.0 346 =2.0 
4933.1 566 3.3 
300 1.9 383 2:2 
478 = 3.0 715." 4.2 
238°) Xs 278 Net 
38 a 63 4 
441 2.8 519 3.0 
8935.7 9155-4 
273 1.7 283 Pe 
— —_— 131 Ail 
15,814 17,046 
108 109 
2515 2,247 
18,035 19,402 


Before considering the figures relating to the county as a whole, 


it is worth while to glance at the three towns. 


Tiny though they 


seem, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Citencester were, apart from 
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Bristol, much the largest centres of population in Gloucestershire. 
If men unable in body and those of unspecified occupation be 
included, Gloucester returned 562 men, Tewkesbury 455, Ciren- 
cestet 350; a total of 1,367 compared with 18,035 in the rest of 
the county. If these figures may be taken as an approximate 
indication of the distribution of the population, 93 per cent. of 
it lived outside the three towns in question, and 7 per cent. in them. 
It is sometimes suggested that, apart from a few great cities, 
the seventeenth-century town was still largely agricultural. As 
regards many of the smaller boroughs—a term of legal, not 
economic, significance—the statement is, doubtless, true; in 
Chipping Campden, for example, 30 per cent., and in Winchcombe 
39 pert cent., of the men whose occupations are stated were engaged 
in agriculture. In the case of the towns under consideration it 
requires to be qualified. The composition of their population 
suggests that they had an economic character of theit own, which 
made them something other than large villages. In the first place, 
however intimate their dependence on farming, they contained 
few farmers or farm labourers,? and a negligible number of miners 
and fishermen. In the second place, the proportion of their 
inhabitants employed in every industry except textiles—a 
significant exception—was higher than in the rest of the county. 
Workers in metal, wood, leather, and the building trades accounted 
for nearly one-fifth of their adult male population whose occupa- 
tion is stated, as against just under one-tenth in the latter, and 
makers of articles of dress 15.3 per cent., as against 6.8 per cent. 
The proportion engaged in transport was also noticeably higher. 
Though, however, these towns were not agricultural, neither 
were they industrial, centres. That they did not act as powerful 
magnets, attracting manufacturers from the surrounding regions, 
is shown by the fact that in the case of only three of the groups 


1 The next largest centres of population were the following :— 


(ii) (iii) 


(1) Men whose Percentage of (ii) 
Total men occupation is engaged in 
returned stated. agriculture, 
Bitton and Hanham 209 205 53 
Minchinhampton 178 144 22 
Cheltenham 170 165 32 
Painswick 170 152 37 


A census taken in Bristol in 1607 showed that it then had a population of 
10,549 persons (Nicholas and Taylor, Bristol Past and Present, p. 273.) 

2 “Even if half the group classified in Table I as “ Labourers, non-agri- 
cultural’? be transferred to “‘ Agriculture and Estate Service,”’ the number of 
persons engaged in the latter still only amounts to 9.2 per cent. of the men of 


known occupation in the three towns. 
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represented in the table did they contain as much as one-fifth of 
the male workers in the county as a whole. Those groups were 
dealing and retail trade—their largest single industry—food and 
drink, and working in leather. The first employed almost exactly 
one-fifth of the townsmen whose occupation is stated, as compared 
with 3 per cent. in the remainder of the county, and the three 
together 30.8 per cent., as compared with 5.8 per cent. 


It was the prominence in the towns in question of these three 
employments which was the special characteristic of their economic 
life. They were primarily, that is to say, not manufacturing, but 
finishing and distributing, centres, which had gathered round them 
rather more than the ordinary number of workers in other indus- 
tries. ‘They handled such products of the surrounding regions 
as tequired to be worked up; supplied the agricultural districts 
with wares that could not be produced locally, and served as a 
link between them and the distant world of London. Thus 
Gloucester, to take the largest of the towns as an example, con- 
tained 9 brewers, 15 maltsters, 18 tanners and curriers, and 10 
sadlers, who offered a market for barley, hops, and hides; while 
its 34 mercers, 16 drapets, 20 tailors, 23 shoemakers, 11 glovers, 
and 5 haberdashers, together with the 18 servants employed by 
them, can hardly have made a living by clothing its own popula- 
tion. Each of the two other large towns had certain features of 
its own. At Tewkesbury, for example, 33 men (7.6 per cent.) 
wete engaged in transport, mostly by water, as against negligible 
numbers at Gloucester and Cirencester ; Cirencester had 18.1 
per cent. of its men engaged in textiles, compared with 10.7 per 
cent. at Gloucester and 6.3 per cent. at Tewkesbury ; while at 
both Cirencester and Tewkesbury the tradesmen aristocracy of 
mercers and drapers was less strongly represented than at Glou- 
cester. In all three, however, the basis of their economic life 


was the same. It was to serve as a market and source of supply 
for the agricultural districts. 


In the county as a whole, and still more in the county exclusive 
of the three largest towns, much the most important industry 
was, of course, agriculture. Next to agriculture came textiles, 
and then, at a long distance, the making of articles of dress, house- 
hold service, the wood-working trades, the metal trades, dealing 
and retail trade, and building. The workers employed in the 
first two amounted to a little less than two-thirds of the men whose 
occupations are stated, and those in the Jast six to just under one 
quarter. As explained above, it is probable that the number of 


1 y at Gloucester and 6 at Cirencester. 
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miners and ironworkers is understated, but materials for correcting 
the figures do not seem to exist. 


It is needless to emphasise the contrast between these figures 
and those of the present day. As would be expected, a far 
larger part of the working force was concentrated on meeting 
such primary needs as food, shelter, and clothing. Apart from 
that obvious point, the figures call attention to certain features 
of the economic life of the early seventeenth century which 
would not, perhaps, have been so readily anticipated. The most 
noticeable are three: the relative unimportance of transport and 
building ;! the large proportion of textile workers ; and the fact 
that agriculture, in spite of its preponderance, employed only 
about half of the adult male population. We confine ourselves, 
for reasons of space, to a consideration of the third point. 


Agricultural workers amounted in 1921 to 26.2 per cent. of 
the male population over twelve in the Rural Districts of 
Gloucestershire. In 1608 they formed, according to our return, 
49.5 pert cent. of the males of stated occupation between twenty 
and sixty in the county, exclusive of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and 
Cirencester, and 46.2 per cent. if the latter be included. It 
will be noticed that, while over nine-tenths of the population 
represented lived outside the three largest towns, only about one- 
half of those whose occupations are indicated were stated to be 
employed in agriculture. It may be observed in passing that the 
only other return of a comparable kind, though on too small a 
scale for much reliance to be laid on it, suggests that in another 
region, which, unlike Gloucestershire, was not specially pre- 
eminent as a textile district, the relative importance of agriculture 
was only slightly greater than in Gloucestershire. In the ten 
hundreds of the eastern division of Northamptonshire agricultural 
workers, even when all the labourers and half the servants of 
unspecified occupation are added to them, amounted in 1638 to 
only 58 per cent. of the total number listed.? : 

Such figures suggest a somewhat wide distribution of indus- 


1 There is reason to think that the small number of transport and building 
workers returned is due primarily, not to defects of enumeration specially 
affecting workers in these industries, but to the fact that in both a good deal of 
work was done, not by specialists, but as a bye-employment, ¢.g., by the em- 
ployees of farmers and other producers, who in Smyth’s return would appear 
as servants, and by amateurs who built their own cottages, as is still sometimes 
done, with a little expert help from a mason and the assistance of neighbours. 
But space does not allow us to argue the point. 

2 S.P.D. Ch. I, Case E, no. 15. The total number listed was 1,031, of 
whom 278 were returned as engaged in agriculture, 263 as labourers, and 115 
as servants. Workers engaged in the cloth industry numbered only 37. 
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tries other than agriculture. That point is illustrated in the 
following two tables. Table II shows the number of industries 
and craftsmen for each unit of population, exclusive of Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury, and Cirencester. 


TABLE II. 
NUMBER OF INDUSTRIES PER MANOR. 
Manorsiin which Number Number of industries® Number of Craftsmen? 
there ave veturned of Manors. vepresented per Manor. per Manor. 
: Range. Average No. AverageNo. Average %agze. 
under 10 men 26 From nil to 3 0.5 0.6 10.3 
Io-I9 ,, TS 2 9 99 3 1.2 2.0 15.1 
20-29 ;, 84 > » 99 SD 1.8 3.1 12.9 
30-39 >» 58 » » oo 7 2.8 6.8 19.1 
40-49 >, oh) >> I > 6 3.3 8.8 20.7 
OS bE 27 ce nil » 7 3-7 14.5 26.7 
60-69 > 17 2 Tes, 7 3.8 19.7 31.0 
72-79 9 19 »> nil » 8 5.1 19.7 26.9 
80-89 » 7 » Desa ac] 5-0 21.3 25.2 
90-99 >> a >> 4 >» g 6.0 28.5 30.0 
IOO-I19 »”> 17 > I ”> 9 6.5 48.9 44.8 
120-149 ,, 12 Mo) 4 Aina ton § $33 61.6 48.2 
I5O-I99 _ ;, 12 ”» 4 >» 8 6.5 67.1 40.6 
200-220 ,, 2 6&7 6.5 45-5 21.6 
Total number of }=—— 
Manors 402 


As would be expected, the number of different industries per 
manor, and the percentage which craftsmen form of the population, 
tend to increase with the size of the unit. Even in the smallest, 
however, the proportion of craftsmen is not negligible; in the 
larger it is not far short of half the adult male population. 

Table III omits, in addition to Gloucester, Cirencester, and 
Tewkesbury, those manors (26 in number) for which less than 
Io men were returned, and those (9 in number) for which the 
occupations of over 75 per cent. of the men are unstated. It 
divides the remaining 367 into three groups, small, medium-sized, 
and large, and sets out the number of manors (a) in which under 
25 per cent., 25 per cent. and under 75 per cent., 75 per cent. and 
over, were engaged in agriculture; (b) containing one or more 
representatives of fourteen occupations other than agriculture. 

1 Including boroughs other than the three mentioned above. 

® The industries included are textiles, leather work, making of articles 
of dress (tailoring, glove-making, and shoe-making are here counted as separate 
industries), woodwork, building, metal work, paper and cardboard making. 

° The figures in this and the following Table ate minima, since in most 
manots there are some men whose occupations are not given. Of the 31 
manors for which no craftsmen are returned it can be said with certainty of 


only 7 (all small manors) that they are entirely agricultural. The others all 
contain some persons of unstated occupation. 
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TABLE III. 
NUMBER OF CRAFTSMEN PER MANOR. 


No. of Manors containing one or more 


No. of ; 
Total Manors in ES as ey ra 4 
No. of which no 5 33 Todas hos PS 
Manors. craftsmen 6 ~»& Se oe B83 6 $8 § & SEG Gg ED 
are SRE eS § FO FS BL 8 BEBO S § SB 
retuned. & SS SPE BERY § S~ FE SSBYE Ss 3 = 
1. SMALL Manors (where from 10 to 29 “YR Se Gee Cate: SORA oS A 
men are returned). 
(a) Under 25 per cent.* engaged in 
agriculture mes OOC. eg 4 I — 3 — 2 I 52 I parse. a ee ee 
(6) 25" 74 per cent. engaged in agri- 
culture awe one ae 9 5 ° 8 Chim 2 2 7 
(c) 75 per cent. and over engaged in f P oe? ols Ee aUS Go aziF 4 
agriculture xe aia est lO9) 23 Toe AT 4a) 4 tas ess ire 1e6r Ia 
152 29 Apy45) Sops4ye 2Ons (65270553 96535) wees) Ese. 4 
2. MEpIuM-S1zED Manors (where from 
30 to 79 men are returned). 
(a) Under a5 per cent. engaged in 
agriculture eee aay Oreos} I a2 On eel I Tol) IO) eanro!. |G 
(b) anys per cent. engaged in agri- oie z ie 
culture”... 46 es nea LOS I 12} 7r 18 80) 26. + 6° 42° (6 2 6 
(c) 75 per cent. and over engaged in i Ss iesat fe ees 
agriculture my as oo EO _ Zelom ot glOn St eke LA malig ota: a ee ene ae 
158 Z 18t10og 25 116 38 19 105 63 gIft Se 40) 2h 846) 20) 
3. LARGE Manors (where 80 or more 
men are returned). 
(a) Under 25 per cent. engaged in 
agriculture : ae s+ 16 — 2) ZAM Qukdd: 133.159, 4 5812. MS = 94/5830 7 
(b) 25-74 per cent. engaged in agri- 
culture... ete ae san! BO —_— S30 IS Om 28 ante.) (38,25 0eesoe nO, 2OlmIT soy t 
(c) 75 per cent. and over engaged in oo 
agriculture 208 ae St mages _— — 2—- 2 3:t— eke I — ir. —- — — 
57 = IX) SS a 2iet5Oy Ate, «84182. 398i) 52 6 25 I9 40f 22 
Grand Total cee an 307, 31 337209 57 226 89 46 209f134 178f Ir 94t 43 91Tt 46 


* 7.¢., of those whose occupations are stated. 
+ These figures would in each case be increased by one if sons or brothers were included, ¢.g., if a village were reckoned 


as containing a craftsman in which no wood-worker is returned but only the son or brother of a wood-worker. 


It will be seen that in 8.4 per cent. of the manors no craftsmen 
were returned. In 11.7 per cent. of them under one-quarter of 
the men were stated to be employed in agriculture; in 60.8 per 
cent, between one-quarter and three-quarters; and in 27.5 per 
cent. three-quarters or over. Of the non-agricultural occupations 
those most widely dispersed were tailoring, wood-working, 
textiles, metal-working,! building, milling, butchering, and shoe- 
making. Each of the first four was represented in more than 
half of the manors with 30 to 79 men. Nearly two manors out 
of three possessed one or more tailors, more than one out of two 
possessed textile workers, and more than one out of two wood- 
workers. As the figures show, it was naturally the small units 
which wete most exclusively agricultural. Of those with 30 men 
ot over only two returned no craftsmen. 

1 The wide distribution of metal workers is due to the fact that there were 


smiths in most considerable villages. Apart from them, the metal industries 
were somewhat highly concentrated. See below, pp. 43-44. 
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There is reason to think that the figures in Table I do not 
understate the proportion of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture.1 If that view is correct, some conventional pictures of 
what is called pre-industrial England may require to be modified. 
Parts of it, at least, would appear to have been more industrialised 
than such accounts suggest. In reality, rural society in the early 
seventeenth century was, at any rate in Gloucestershire, some- 
what highly differentiated. It was by no means exclusively, and 
in certain important areas was not even predominantly, an agri- 
cultural society. Agriculture and industry were inextricably 
intertwined. Not only corn and cattle, but corn, wool and cloth, 
and even, in some districts, corn, coal and iron, were almost 
joint products. Many families, from the gentry to the humblest 
peasants, were almost equally interested in farming and manu- 
facturing, and the surplus yielded by one readily found its way 
into the other. In such circumstances, histories of the former 
which disregard the latter are necessarily misleading. 


Space does not permit us to illustrate in detail this interlacing 
of interests, but a single example may sharpen the outlines of the 
picture. It happens that in 1608, the year of our return, the large 
manor of Bisley, which was then in the hands of the Crown, was 
surveyed.? Bisley, its principal village, lies on the edge of the table- 
land overlooking the westernmost valley but one of the Cots- 
wolds, much of which, including the stream at the bottom, then 
formed part of the manor. According to Smyth’s figures, it 
was somewhat highly industrialised ; of the 140 adults of whom 
he gives particulars, 41, including labourers, were engaged in 
agriculture, 63 in textiles, and 36 in other occupations. The 
investment of capital which was the corollary of the prominence 
of the clothing industry has left its traces on the survey. The 


+ As has been pointed out, some of the 750 servants of the gentry (see 


Appx., Table X) were so employed, as were also some of the 122 servants of 
women ; and the same is likely to have been true of the 283 servants of 
unspecified occupation. If it be assumed that half of each of these groups 
was employed in agriculture, the effect is to increase the proportion which 
agricultural workers formed of the total population from 46.2 to 49.6 per cent. 
Against that, however, must be set the facts (i) that all the 1,831 labourers 
outside Gloucester, Cirencester, and Tewkesbury have been assigned to agri- 
culture, (ii) that, as explained above, there were almost certainly more miners 
and iron workers in the county than appear in the return, and probably also 
(since the hundred with the largest number of men of unspecified occupation 
included part of the suburbs of Gloucester) more craftsmen and dealers, It 
may be added that, even if three-quarters of such men in the six other hundreds 
where they exceed one-sixth of those listed were assigned to agriculture, the 
result would be to add only 361 men to the agricultural population. , 
* Misc. Bks. Augm. Off., vol. 394, ff. 78-126. 
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latter shows that, in addition to two quarries and three cornmills, 
Bisley possessed in 1608 six? fulling-mills, four dye-houses, and 
fourteen rack-rooms, and that 29 of its 106 tenants held “ water- 
courses,” or rights of water needed in the manufacture of cloth. 
Clearly, in such a case—and Bisley, though an important textile 
centte, was not the most important—tural society and agricultural 
society were by no means equivalent expressions. 


(it) 
The Geographical Distribution of Industries. 


Were different occupations distributed more or less evenly 
throughout the county, or did they tend to concentrate in parti- 
cular ateas? For certain of them the figures are too small to be 
significant, unless they confirm a tendency known on other 
grounds to exist.2. In addition to agriculture and textiles, the 
making of articles of dress, wood-working, dealing, and retail 
trade are represented in all the hundreds, and building in all but 
one, the exception being the very small hundred of Tyboldstone, 
with a high percentage of men of unstated occupation. Par- 
ticular occupations within these industries show a preference for 
particular localities? ; but, as far as the last five of them are 
concerned, there are, apart from that, few signs of any strong 
tendency to local specialisation. The industries in which signifi- 
cant variations in the regional distribution of workers are found 
ate mining and quarrying, certain—though not all—branches of 
the metal-working trades, agriculture, and textiles. 


We do not venture to attempt any account of the economic 
geography of Gloucestershire, but certain points deserve attention. 
The percentage of men of stated occupation engaged in different 
hundreds in the four industries in question is shown in the Table 
on p.64 and the accompanying map. As has already been 


1 Or seven. In addition to those mentioned above there was one mill 
whose use is unspecified, but which was probably a fulling-mill. 


2 E.g., nearly all the 194 sailors, 22 boatmen, and 18 fishermen are in 
hundreds bordering, or within easy reach of, the Severn or one or other of the 
two Avons. 

8 E.g., 21 out of 71 maltsters lived, for reasons unknown to us, in a single 
village, Marshfield, in the hundred of Thornbury, 16 in the Borough of Tewkes- 
bury, and 15 in the City of Gloucester ; 23 out of 146 millers are found in the 
hundred of Berkeley, and 53 in the four hundreds of Berkeley, Tewkesbury, 
Gromboldsash, and Langley and Swineshead, where there is abundant water ; 
77 out of 333-shoemakers occur in two hundreds, 47 in Berkeley and 30 in 
Tewkesbury, of the latter of whom 26 lived in the borough. 
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explained, the figures for mining and quarrying are unsatisfactory.? 
Such as they are, they indicate that nine-tenths of the men con- 
cerned were found in two regions. Thefirst consisted of three of 
the five Forest hundreds, St. Briavels, the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Botlow. ‘The second and larger was the three hundreds of 
Langley and Swineshead, Pucklechurch, and Barton Regis, near the 
southern boundary of the county. They included Kingswood Forest 
(the centre of what became later the Bristol coalfield), which was 
stated by Norden,? when he surveyed it under James I, to produce 
a small, but increasing, output. The largest group of workers 
in the metal trades were smiths, who numbered, with servants, 
apprentices, and relatives, 430 out of 566. ‘These, as would be 
expected, were somewhat widely dispersed, few villages of any 
size being without one. In another branch of the metal trades 
there was some local specialisation. The iron ore of the Forest 
of Dean had been worked since, at any rate, the Roman occupation ; 
and, though the number of iron workers is understated in Smyth’s 
return, owing, probably, to the fact that some of those engaged 
in smelting were classed as labourers, that district had an exception- 
ally large proportion of metal workers. The hundred with the 
largest number was St. Briavels, which possessed 92, over 10 per 
cent. of the men in the hundred whose occupation is stated, while 
this and two other Forest hundreds‘ had together 130, or between 
one-fifth and one-quarter of all in the county. The large number 
of metal workers in these hundreds was due, not to the heavy iron 
industry, only six iron founders and their servants being assigned 
to them by Smyth, but to the fact that together they contained all 
the 54 nailmakers in the county. 


Agriculture was everywhere the largest single industry, but 
the proportion of men engaged in it varied widely in different 
parts of the county. In six hundreds they accounted for over 
two-thitds of those whose occupations are stated, in ten for under 
two-thirds and over half, in eleven for under half and over one- 
third, and in one for under one-third. While the six hundreds 
in which they formed over two-thirds were remote from each 
other, they were situated in the main near the frontiers of the 
county. They lay, that is to say, with one exception, off the 

1 See back, pp. 32-33. The miners, including 2 servants and 3 sons or 
brothers, numbered 161, the workers in and about quarries 11. 

® S.P.D. Jas. I, vol. Ixxxiv, no. 46, printed in H. T. Ellacombe, The Parish 
of Bitton, 1881-3. 

Or the whole 402 manors 187, and of the 159 manors with 40 men or more 
115, Contained one or more smiths. 

4 Bledisloe and Wesbury. 
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wolds, or where the wolds begin to rise from the lower land. 
Observers, then and later, were struck by the contrast between 
the economy of the hill regions and that of the vales; corn 
was gtown in both, but the speciality which went with 
it in the former, where sun and drying winds play havoc 
with pasture, was sheep, and in the latter cattle. Some faint 
trace of these differences appears in the figures. It is not chance, 
perhaps, that half the 93 shepherds are found in two hundreds? in 
the heart of the wold country, and the contemporary reputation 
of the hundred of Berkeley for pre-eminence in “the state and 
eminency ”’ of the yeomanry® derives some confirmation from the 
return. But to reveal varieties of farming methods a more precise 
classification of occupations would be tequited than that given 
by Smyth. 

What his evidence does prove with some clearness is the strong 
tendency to local concentration shown by the textile industry. 
Its stronghold was the steep western escarpment of the Cotswolds 
and the valleys at its foot. Five hundreds* had more than a 
quarter of their male workers engaged in the industry, and these 
five hundreds included just over three quarters of the textile 
workers in the county. The principal reason for the density of 
the textile population in this region was the configuration of the 
western. Cotswolds. On the one hand, considerable parts of 
them are too steep to be farmed, so that long belts of woodland 
intervene between the cornland on the top and the pasture and 


1 ** The lowe and fat groundes doe yeild . . . abundance of pasture for 
kyne and oxen . . . and in the hilly part, where the ground is dryer and the 
grasse shorter, it feedeth innumerable numbers of sheep” (Smyth, The 
Hundred of Berkeley, p.4). Marshall (Rural Economy of Gloucester, 1796) divided 
the county into eight regions, of which he described in detail three, the Vale of 
Gloucester, “ equally abundant in grass and corn,” the vale of Berkeley, “a 
grassland dairy country,” and “ the Cotswold hills, an upland arable district,” 
largely interested in sheep. ‘‘ For generations,” writes Professor Hanley of 
the wold country north of Cirencester, “it has been concerned chiefly with 
corn-growing and the breeding of live-stock, mainly sheep, the land being that so 
frequently referred to by agriculturalists as “sheep and corn land.’ The pro- 
portion of permanent grass on the cultivated land is low, and confined mainly 
to valleys.” (Memoirs of the Geological Survey, England and Wales, The Country 
round Cirencester, 1933, PP- 94-5.) 

2 Kiftsgate and Slaughter. 

3 Smyth, op. cit. p. 5. In three hundreds yeomen were over 20 per cent. of 
the whole agticultural population (excluding sons and brothers), in five 
under 20 and over 15, in nine under 15 and over 10, in eight under 10 and over 
5, in three under 5. Berkeley, with the largest number (134), had the fifth 
largest percentage, 18.3. ; 

4 Longtree-(45.2 per cent.); Bisley (39.4 per cent.); Berkeley (37.9 per 
cent.) ; Whitstone (31.6 per cent.) ; Gromboldsash (28 per cent.). 
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meadow in the valleys. On the other hand, with the technique 
prevailing in the seventeenth century, that feature was an industrial 
asset of some importance. 

There have been, not one, but at any rate two, industrial 
revolutions in England; and the first, like the second, had its 
occasion in the utilisation of a neglected source of power. As 
Mr. Kinvig! has shown, it was less Cotswold wool than Cotswold 
watet-power which made the Gloucestershire clothing industry. 
Owing to the smallness of the catchment areas, the streams in 
the west of the county ate, with the possible exception of the 
Stroudwater, smaller than in the east; but they are numerous 
and rapid.2. Hence the west, with water-power at its door, took 
a step towards specialising in manufactures, while the rest of the 
county remained predominantly agricultural. The textile workers 
in Smyth’s return were concentrated, in fact, in those districts 
where, apart from his evidence, their concentration was to be 
expected. Further, water-power determined the localisation, 
not only of the industry as a whole, but of particular sections of 
its Itwas little, if at all, required for weaving ; it was indispensable 
to fulling, tucking, and dyeing. Hence the first was more 
widely dispersed than the three last. Nearly three-quarters of 
the tuckers were settled in three hundreds,’ and four-fifths of the 
fullers in one.* Finally, water-power in the seventeenth century 
had in a small way the same influence in attracting and maintaining 
a relatively dense population as the coalfields were to acquire in 
the nineteenth. ‘The five hundreds with the highest percentage 
of textile workers are approximately equal in area to the eight 
hundreds with the highest percentage of agriculturalists, but their 
population was half as much again (5908 men as against 3872). 

(iti) 
The Relative Numbers of Employers and Employed. 

What proportion of the men whose occupations or status are 
recotded were independent producers,’ with or without hired 

1 R. H. Kinvig, The Historical Geography of the West Country Woollen Industry 
(Geographical Teacher Reprints, No. 10, 1916). See also L. D. Stamp and 
S. H. Beaver, The British Isles, 1933, pp. 445-447. 

* “Many hundreds, even thousands, of springs breake forth at the sydes, 
knees and feete of those hills, begettinge divers delicate small rivers, neither 
knowing want of water in sommer nor so increasinge their chanell in winter 
that the trade of clothinge, which heere aboundeth, is neither in drought not 
wett wether hindred: A principall cause of the multitude of tuckmills and 
tullinge mills, which heere abound ” (Smyth, The Hundred of Berkeley, p. 4). 

° Whitstone, Bisley, and Longtree. 4 Berkeley. 


° We use this expression in the sense of the French chefs a’ exploitation, for 
which there appears to be no exact English equivalent. 
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labour, and what proportion were employees ? The answer given 
to that question is important ; it will determine whether, in the 
generation before the Civil War, England is to be regarded as 
predominantly a society of peasant farmers, small masters, and 
travailleurs isolés, ot as containing large proletarian elements. The 
problem is not merely a statistical one; Smyth’s figures throw 
light on it, but they require, if misconception is to be avoided, 
interpretation and explanation. In particular, for the reasons 
given below, it must not be assumed that there were no employed 
persons other than those definitely placed by him in that category. 
With that warning, to some of the applications of which we 
recur later, we begin by setting out in tabular form the bare 
facts as to the number of servants, apprentices, and labourers 
described as such in the return. 
TABLE IV. 


NuMBER AND PROPORTION OF SERVANTS, APPRENTICES, AND LABOURERS 
IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES. 


(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) 
Total in Number returned as Percentage of 
cacaivies oFlsamsaemeies Reus dusdketes 
- Me eGo eae group to 
lepothav 0amts \Setegpurowrers 7 wf, UE iaek gates 
I. Agriculture and 7,500 965 LIDROS SRL 27H Tabs Iss ONT 
Estate Service. 
II. Fishing, Mining, and 186 Do oe ee mee Es the mats 
Quarrying. 
III. Textiles Cees RL Me 25) 9 — 229 «8.94.8 
IV. Leather Work 197 320 32-/ 26.2 A 
V. Making of Articles 1,231 89 5 — C487. Gr cor 
of Dress. 
VI. Woodwork 656 41 5 -— Pi aie Ko AEE ie 
VII. Building 336 II 3 — i4y 2 3 
VIII. Metal Work 548 57 8 — Grieri.de 1-4 
IX. Making of Food 372 27 —- ry ie i he 6 
and Drink. 
X. Dealing and Retail 697 7 —- — TO lst. 5 sip ghey, 
Trade. 
XI. Transport 269 10 — — 10 23.7 ae 
XII. Miscellaneous 62 4 — — 4 6.4 i 
XIII. Knights, Esquires, 1,180 750 — — Vso h 6355 15.8 
Gentry, and their 
Servants. 
XIV. Professional and 102 43 o— a Asmetecd 9 
Official and their 
Servants. 
XV Servants to Women “122 - 1227 -— 122 4 9G 
XVI. Servants, unspecified 283 281 2 — 283 — 6.0 
XVII. Labourers, non- 31 — -= 131 13f/jf-—, 4 2.8 
agricultural. — pe dae F me 


TOTAL 16,427 2,733 33 1,962 4,728 
VOL. V. 4 
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It will be seen that the total number of persons entered as 
servants, apptentices, and labourers was 4,728, of whom over 
three-quarters were found in two employments, agriculture and 
the service of the gentry. The great preponderance of employees 
in agriculture, as compared with other occupations, is due partly 
to the fact that we have placed under agriculture all labourers, 
except those in Gloucester, Cirencester, and Tewkesbury. Even, 
however, if the labourers are excluded, and attention is confined 
to persons returned as servants, it remains true that agriculture 
and the service of the gentry account for two-thirds (67.2 per cent.) 
of the total. Textiles employ 4.8 per cent. of the employees in the 
table, including labourers, and 8.2 per cent. of the servants and 
apprentices alone. With one exception—servants of unspecified 
occupation—the relative number of employees found in other 
groups is almost negligible. 

These figures have some utility as fixing a minimum. Not 
less, at any tate, than one in four of the men returned were em- 
ployees. ‘That fact by itself, however, does not carry us far. It 
is evident that some pains were taken to ascertain whether an 
individual was or was not in service—naturally enough, since 
the point might be of practical importance to the military autho- 
tities —and there is no reason to think that they were not generally 
successful. But the question which is of economic significance 
is not merely how many persons worked under a contract of 
service, but how many were employees, as distinct from indepen- 
dent producers, whether technically servants or not. ‘That 
question cannot be completely answered by means of the table. 

The difficulty arises, not primarily from possible errors of 
description, but from the nature of the facts to be described. 
It is due to the character of the economic organisation of the age. 
The truth is that the attempt to draw a sharp line between wage- 
earners and independent producers is for the early seventeenth 
century —and, indeed, much later—an anachronism. A wage- 
earning class was in process of formation, but it was not yet 
fully formed. In many, perhaps most, occupations, wage-labour 
was an occasional or subsidiary expedient, rather than the un- 
questioned basis of economic organisation; nor is it always 
easy to distinguish the wage-contract from relations of another 
kind, for example between buyer and seller, creditor and debtor, or 
even landlord and tenant. Much labour on farms, for example 
which in England is now done by a definite class of life-long wage- 
earners, was then done by men whose primary concern was with 
their own holdings, or by the sons of peasants who expected to 


1 Including women. 
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obtain one. The remuneration, again, of many shepherds, miners, 
fishermen, and sailors was, in part or whole, of a kind which can 
hardly be described as wages. Weavers, if in effect the employees 
of the clothier from whom they received orders, were not wage- 
earners in the same sense as the servants engaged by him, and 
wete sometimes themselves employers. 

The uncertainties caused by these conditions must not be 
exaggerated. They ate most serious in the textile industry, 
owing to the prevalence of the putting-out system; and they 
occut also in other industries, for example fishing and mining, 
where groups sometimes worked together on “ shares” or 
“lays.” In the majority of occupations, where sub-contracting, 
if it occurred at all, was the exception, they are not important. It 
remains true, however, that conditions were too different in 
different industries for a generalised account to be other than 
misleading. The most useful course is to examine briefly the 
more important occupational groups,! with a view to suggesting 
the limits, at any rate, within which a solution of the problem 
must fall. 

(a) Agriculture.—In the case of agriculture, the distinction 
between independent producers and employees is reasonably 
clear. The largest groups among the former consisted of yeomen 
and husbandmen. The latter were composed, in the first place, 
of (i) servants of yeomen and husbandmen, (ii) shepherds, estate 
workers, and certain miscellaneous agricultural workers employed 
either by the yeomen and husbandmen or by the gentry, (iii) 
labourers outside the towns of Gloucester, Cirencester, and 
Tewkesbury. The numbers in each of these categories was as 


follows :— TABLE V. 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE. 
Independent Producers (exclusive of sons Employees. 
and brothers). 

Yeomen 927 Servants to yeomen 3872 

Husbandmen ae Servants to husbandmen 437 

Farmers or graziers 2 Shepherds 933 
Husbandmen servants 87 
Estate servants 31% 
Miscellaneous 18> 
Labourers 1,831 

TOTAL 4,793 2,884 


1 Sons and brothers have in all cases been omitted. 

2 Including 1 apprentice. 

3 Including 1 flockman and 3 servants to shepherds. 

4 Viz.: 6 bailiffs; 12 keepers, rangers, warreners, fowlets, and 2 servants 
of these ; 1 woodman; 10 gardeners. 

5 Viz.: 1 hayward; 11 seivgets; 6 horse-riders, hotse-coursers and 


horse-drivers. ie 
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It will be seen that the 4,703 yeomen and husbandmen* were 
entered in the return as employing 824 servants. There was 
one yeoman’s servant to evety 2.4 yeomen, and one husbandman’s 
servant to every 8.6 husbandmen. The difference accords with 
the fact that it was the more substantial farmers who were com- 
monly described as yeomen. In addition to the persons returned 
as servants to yeomen and husbandmen, there were, if the labourers 
outside Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Cirencester be assigned to 
agriculture, 2,060 other employees. Of these, some, no doubt, 
wotked for well-to-do yeomen; others, for example the various 
estate servants, must have been principally employed by the 
gentry. Further, the gentry themselves were frequently engaged 
in farming, and are returned as employing a considerable staff of 
servants. Finally, the return includes 283 servants of whose 
employments no indication is given. If these were divided 
between agriculture and other industries in the same proportions 
as the rest of the men listed, then approximately one-half should 
be assigned to agriculture. 

To complete the picture, therefore, it is necessary to allow 
for these additional groups. Knights, esquires, and gentlemen 
(exclusive of sons and brothers) numbered 430, and their servants 
750. It is not possible to state what proportion of the former 
were themselves engaged in farming. If it had been the case 
that all of them were, together with half their own servants, and 
half of those unspecified, then the total number of independent 
producers and employers in agriculture would have been approxi- 
mately 5,100, and the total number of agricultural employees 
about 3,300. Even if it be assumed that only half the gentry 
were directly interested in agriculture, the number of independent 
producers and employers would still remain, in proportion to the 
employees, surprisingly large.® 

1 The word “husbandmen”’ was sometimes used to mean servants in 
husbandry, for example in some wage-assessments ; and in Smyth’s return 91 
persons are entered as “ husbandmen servants,” 69 of whom wete employed by 
knights, esquires, and gentlemen, 1 by a parson, 17 by women, 2 by yeomen, 
and 2 by husbandmen. It was ordinarily used, however, unless accompanied 
by words of qualification, to describe the smaller landholders, as distinct from 
yeomen, on the one hand, and labourers, on the other, though it must be 
remembered that the holdings of such men were often insufficient to afford a 
living, and that they eked it out by part-time work for wages. The 91 “ hus- 


>> 2 
ee servants ’’ have been classed in Table V as servants, not as husband- 


2 The servants of knights, esquires, and gentlemen definitely stated to be 
engaged in agriculture number 69. But no uniform practice is followed in 
the return, and in the case of the great majority of manors no distinction was 
made between servants in husbandry and other servants. It seemed better, 
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It would be absurd to press these figures far. On the other 
hand, they may fairly be said to indicate the limits within which 
hypothesis is profitable. Two conclusions are suggested by 
them, which are at once reasonably certain and not without 
importance. 

The first is the relatively large number of employees in the 
service of the gentry. If only those persons who are described 
as setvants be taken into account, the number of servants (agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural) per employer among the knights, 
esquites, and gentry was 1.7. If, as is perhaps more reasonable, 
not only the 69 husbandmen servants stated to be employed by 
the gentry, but also the estate servants, half the shepherds and 
miscellaneous agricultural workers, and a quarter of the labourers, 
be treated as in their employment, the figure is 3.1. Owing te 
the large number of servants whose occupation and employers 
are not stated, a complete picture of the scale of the gentry’s 
establishments cannot be given. The following figures of the 
distribution among different employers of those servants of the 
gentry whose employers are stated are, therefore, minima :— 


TABLE VI. 
SERVANTS OF KNIGHTS, EsQuUIRES, AND GENTLEMEN.! 
Total servants. Total servants. 
1 has 32 servants 32 3 have 8 servants each 24 
I »> 25 be] 25 4 > if 3° ”»> 28 
Pes ae f 15 72, 3 6 33 jyrvee 42 
2 have 13 55 each 26 22k Es sf Te ite 
2 oi 12 bP) 33 24 22 > 4 > bP) 88 
5 > If ”»> > 55 26 ”> 3 >> LH. 78 
4 ”» 10 ”» »”> 40 49 »> 2 ”> ”> 98 
1 has 9 * 9 14 se? » ee | 


The number of employers and servants in this category varied 
widely from village to village. A good many manors had no 
resident gentry, and some gentry had no servants described as 
such ; while on other manors gentlemen’s servants were numerous. 
One may take as an example the hundred of Slaughter. Of its 
22 manors 9 had no gentry? or gentlemen’s servants; 3 had 1 


therefore, to make the larger allowance for servants given above. It is 
probable that one-half is an underestimate of the proportion employed part 
or full time in agriculture. 

1 In addition 32 servants were employed by 14 clergymen—17 by 1, 2 each 


by two, and 1 each by eleven. 
z 72, except the ee of the manor, who, as explained above, might often 


be an absentee, and has not been counted. 
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gentleman apiece, but in each case without persons stated to be 
their servants ; in the remaining ro manors there were 14 gentle- 
men, of whom 5 had 1 servant each, 2 had 2 each, 1 had 3, 2 had 4 
each, 1 had 7, 1 had 8, 1 had 10, and 1 had 25. In the case of the 
last four! manors the total numbers of men returned were 28, 
33, 34, and 83 respectively. When from a quarter to a third of 
the adult male population, even apart from any labourers 
employed, were in the service of a single individual, the 
social influence of the gentry is not surprising. Such conditions 
were not uncommon. Manors ate even found where five-sixths 
and, in one case, actually the whole, of the men returned were 
the servants of one gentleman.’ 

The second conclusion suggested by the figures is the small 
part which wage-labour played in the agricultural economy of 
seventeenth-century Gloucestershire. In the case of the yeomanry 
and husbandmen, asin that of the gentry, the scale of undertakings, 
measured by the number of servants employed, varied considerably. 
The 824 servants whose employers are stated were distributed as 
follows :— 


TABLE VII 


SERVANTS OF YEOMEN AND HusBANDMEN 


(a) Total (b) Total (c) Savant 

5a le Ser- eahanasien Ser- Yeomen and ya 

vants vants Husbandmen combined Total 

1 has 8 servants 8 1 has 5 servants 5 1 has 8 servants 8 

tae eee Spall cmne Sake oe 4. s@have 5,45 -¢a¢hi . 10 

8 haverq \;,,eachy 32° “Shaves .  eatheg4 <Q... a eee 36 
17 » 3 > »> ji 40 » 2 » »> 80 25 a) ead » »> ca) 
63-22 45, » 120-524, ee eee, fon, of jae 206 
et. Seen mes, 489. jagchi ca peep wD 
255 Total 387 374 437 629 824 


For the majority of this group (672 yeomen and 3,400 
husbandmen) no servants are returned. The figures are, 
again, minima; but the scale of the establishments of this 
section of the rural population must, on any showing, have 
been small. The yeomen and husbandmen in the return are 
more than ten times as numerous as the gentry; but, as 
employers of labour, they stand at the opposite pole from them. 
If only the workers entered as their servants be taken into account 
there were 5.7 independent producers to evety employee; if 


1 Nether Swell, Broadwell, Maugersbury, and Sherborne. 
* Farmcote and Postlippe. 
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half the shepherds, miscellaneous agricultural workers, and those 
servants of unspecified occupations who have been classed under 
agriculture, together with three-quarters of the labourers, be also 
assigned to them, the figure is still as muchas 2. It would appear, 
therefore, that in the group of yeomen and husbandmen the 
independent producers must, on almost any view, have out- 
numbered the wage-workers by at least two to one, and probably 
by considerably mote. 

The picture which emerges from these figures is confirmed 
by a good deal of other evidence. It is one of a system of family 
farms wotked with the aid of telatives—more than half the 
sons and brothers in the return are those of yeomen and husband- 
men—and only to a small extent with hired labour. That situa- 
tion, and its significance for economic life and policy, cannot here 
be discussed. It was, however, of fundamental importance, 
especially when related to two other factors in the economy of 
the age—the smallness of the population and the abundance of 
land available for settlement. The conditions of large parts of 
seventeenth-century England were, in fact, still semi-colonial. 
The result was that it was easy for the small man to get a holding ; 
that wage-labour, being scarce, was in a strong position; and 
that, since the largest group in rural society consisted, not of 
wage-workers, but of peasant farmers, the critical issues of the 
age wete those, not of wages, but of land-tenure and credit. 
The modern contrasts and parallels are too obvious to be pointed 
out. 


(b) Industrial occupations other than Textiles.—In the remaining 
industries other than textiles, which taises special problems, the 
number of employees is small. The following Table sets out 
the number of servants returned for the principal crafts in seven 
industrial groups, together with the number of masters stated to 
employ one ot more servants. It must be remembered (i) that, 
since twenty was the lower age limit of the return, only a small 
number of apprentices were included in it, (ii) that possibly half 
the 283 servants of unspecified occupation should be assigned to 
non-agricultural employments. 


1 369 out of a total of 619. 
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TABLE VIII. 
SERVANTS IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 2 
lll 
Number of Masters 


(i) (ii) Employing 
um- Number 4 al eth ay oe 
saith oii veturned §& § -§ 98 5 
exclusive of as S = S . $ 
sons and sevyvants. DW ny NH Hh A 
brothers. 10 > 
Leather work. 
Tanners and Curriers .. See eS 29 oan ee Sars eS 
Sadlers and Collarmakers ed 38 3 3 
Making of articles of dress. 
Tailors: |. 5% ce sar 690 35 SSH 2a 
Glovers .. ste on Seg 143 10 foe pee eee ey 
Shoemakers ee a aE Ee 48 re ee fe 
Woodwork. 
Carpenters? oe Se ae 31 ee fe See 
Shipwrights .. Sy 29 6 —_ 1 —— 2 
Coopers nae ne nm 86 5 SSe Sa) aoe 
Wheelwrights .. - ay 25 3 oe stchlinern cnet 
Building. 
Masons, Stonelayers, and Rough- 
layers ap i pr de 8 i, II —_ — — 1 9 
Slaters, Tilers, and Glaziers .. 105 3 —_— — — — 3 
Metal work. 
Ironfounders .. es rT 10 3 — —- Xr — 
Wiredrawers, Pewterers, etc. .. 24 6 ei EE ee ls See 
Nailers .. rs Me ate 54 15 ae 62 ee ee 
Smiths .. e oe oe Pears 38 — i tee 
Making of food and drink. 
Millers a Me Seas 19 —-—— 2i 
Maltsters. . y a ses 72 I I 
Brewers re & fe 17 3 a et pai porn sy) 
Bakers and Cooks fh aS 138 4 4 
Dealing and retail trade. 
Merchants oi % 4 3 eeorce |aiiashe 
Drapers .. - he ve 31 I ee eee 
Mercers .. ee wk te 131 19 ea 3 Tit: 
Butchers “ag Pye 20 15 ee ot phan 
Vintners and Innkeepers Aes 5) 39 EAS be oe Mak ee caehaat dikes 41 


As explained above, the figures of servants in this Table are 
minima. “ven, however, if the servants whose occupation and 
employers are not stated were assigned to the industrial groups 
represented in it, the outlines of the picture would not be much 
changed. It is one of a multitude of one-man businesses, with a 
few larger concerns employing less than half a dozen journeymen. 

The groups with the highest proportion of servants are 
leather-work, metal-work, dealing and retail trade. The 

1 Including apprentices. 
2 Includes 7 millcarpenters and millwrights and 1 servant. 
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largest employers were 2 innkeepers, each of whom had 5; 
servants, and 3 other innkeepers, a tanner, a shipwright, and a 
mercer, each of whom had 4. The fact that some mercers had 
as many servants as the largest industrialist outside the textile 
industry is, perhaps, characteristic. It was commerce and finance 
which yielded most of the substantial fortunes, and merchants, 
rather than manufacturers, who formed the aristocracy of the 
middle classes. The small number of servants in the wood- 
working and building trades arouses suspicion, but it is not really 
surprising. The total number of wage-earners was, doubtless, 
larger than the number entered as servants, since some of the 
labourers were probably employed in building, and the industry 
could draw at certain times of year on agricultural workers. But 
there were few, if any, large contracts to be executed, and it is 
difficult to see from what source a demand could have come to 
make it possible to find employment for any considerable staff 
of wage-workers. In such circumstances, the condition of the 
industry was what, in regions remote from large centres of popu- 
lation, it still remains. Its typical figure was not the operative, 
but the jobbing craftsman. 

(c) Textiles.—The group which, after agriculture and the 
service of the gentry, contained the largest number, though not 
the largest proportion, of persons entered as servants was that 
composed of textile workers. Not only, however, was textiles 
by far the most important manufacturing industry; it is also 
that for which any satisfactory statement of the relative number of 
employees and independent producers is most difficult to make. 
It will be well to begin with the facts as given by the return. 
They ate as follows :— 


TABLE IX. 
SERVANTS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

(i) (ii) (iti) (iv) 

Number Servants Apprentices 
returned to (i) to (i) Total 
Clothiers? 207 98? 2 307 
Tuckers 230 26 I ce 
Fullers 95 2 I 98 
Dyers 36 II — 47 
Woollen Weavers 1,703 79 4 1,786 
Silk Weavers 12 — — re 
Shearmen 10 oo — 10 
Miscellaneous 26 2 — 28 
2,319 218 8 2,545 


1 Including 2 clothmen. 

2 Including 8 fullers, 1 tucker, and 1 clothworker. 

3 Viz, :—2- wool-drivers, 1 wool-dryer, 2 wool-winders, 1 wool-worker, 
2 wool-dyers, 1 yarn-seller, 8 cloth-workers or cloth-makers, 9 felt-makers. 
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In addition there were a small number of workers in certain 
allied trades, viz.:—4 ropers, with 2 servants and an apprentice ; 
a knitter; a bone-lace maker; and an embroiderer. 

It will be seen that persons entered as servants or apprentices 
numbered 226 out of a total male textile population (exclusive 
of sons and brothers) of 2,545, or 8.9 pet cent. Rather less than 
half of them were employed by clothiers, just over one-third 
by weavers, and over one-tenth by tuckers. Judged by the 
number of servants, the scale of most businesses was small. The 
largest clothier had 10, two others 6 each, and two 3 each ; none 
of the rest had more than 2, and the majority had none. Among 
the other groups, one dyer had 4 servants, one 3, and two 2 each. 
One tucker had 3 servants, and three tuckers had 2. Of the 
weavers eleven had 2 servants each, and fifty-five had 1. 

These figures are useful as far as they go. Among the clothiers 
there were, no doubt, some considerable capitalists ; but the pre- 
ponderance of clothiers without servants, combined with the 
fact that the sons and brothers of some of them were stated to 
be weavers, suggests that such men were the exception, and that 
the majority, whether themselves weaving or not, differed little 
from the manual workers in economic and social position. Hired 
servants, however, were only one, and not the most important, 
element in the working force of the industry. What we should 
wish to know is not merely the number of persons returned as 
in service, but the relative numbers of employers and employed. 

A satisfactory answer cannot be given to that question. 
Clothiers giving out work may reasonably be regarded as 
employers ; most of the fullers, tuckers, and dyers who executed 
their orders can hardly, however, be described as their employees. 
A few individuals among them were hired wage-workers!; but 
there is nothing to indicate that the majority were not in business 
on theit own account, and, though that cannot be proved, it is 
probable that they were. Somewhat the same is true of the 
weavers. They included workers in very varying positions, 
from small masters employing one or two servants to peasants 
doing a little weaving at odd moments. We do not know what 
proportion, if any of them, worked directly for customers, and 
what proportion to the order of clothiers. Even in the latter 
case, however, though their dependence for work upon the 
clothier must often have been almost complete, they do not appear 
to have been regarded as the employees of the latter in the same 
sense as his hired servants. They remained, in form, not wage- 
workers, but independent producers. 


1 See p. 55, note 2, 
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This feature of the textile industry is, of course, a common- 
place. Its effect is that, since the wage-contract was not the basis 
of organization, the relations of the industry cannot be expressed 
in terms of employer and wage-earner. Mote serious is the 
impossibility of stating whether any of the weavets worked 
directly for the market. In the absence of information on that 
point, all that remains is the bare figures. If, as seems to be 
held by most historians, the clothiers are to be regarded as the 
fly-wheel of the industry, then 207 clothiers found work for (in 
addition to their own servants) rather more than eight! times 
that number of weavers, and a little over twice the same 
number of tuckers, fullers, dyers, shearmen, miscellaneous 
textile workers, and their servants. In that case, the number of 
workers employed per clothier, though it seems small to 
modern eyes, is in reality large. It is higher, not only than in 
some Prussian industries in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but than in some British industries even in 1871, a good many 
French industries in 1901, and the vast majority of Chinese 
industries for which figures are available at the present day.? 
The assumption, however, that all, or nearly all, work was given 
out by the clothiers, though it is suggested by a good deal of other 
contemporary evidence,® is not susceptible of proof. If, as is 
possible, there were many weavers who worked, not for clothiers, 
but for customers, the picture of a large body of craftsmen depen- 
dent on a small hierarchy of clothiers must be correspondingly 
modified. 

For most sides of economic life statistical evidence is so scanty 
before the day of the Political Arithmeticians, that there is a 
temptation, when it exists, to make too much of it. History is 
too subtle a business for the last word on any subject to be said 


1 There were 8.6 weavers (including weavers’ servants) per clothier and 
2.1 tuckers, fullers, dyers, shearmen, and miscellaneous textile workers, 
including their servants. 

2 For Prussia, see J. H. Clapham, Ihe Economic Development of France and 
Germany, pp. 84-5 ; for Great Britain, Clapham, An Economic History of Modern 
Britain, vol. ii, pp. 117-19; for France, E. Levasseur, Questions ouvritres et 
industrielles en France sous la troisiéme République, pp. 274-5 ; for China, R. H. 
Tawney, Land and Labour in China, pp. 109-15. 

8 Thus, to give one example, the mayor of Gloucester, describing in 
January, 1625/6, the alleged decline of the textile industry, writes of ‘ the 
excessive number of poore, chiefly occasioned by the decay of clothinge, wherein 
this city and county have much suffered more than other parts, there being 
nowe not above two ot three clothiers, and those men of mean ability, whereas 
wee have heretofore hadd more than twenty men of good estates, who have 
kept great numbers of poore on worke” (Hist. MSS. Com., Twelfth Report, 


Appx., pt. EX, p. 476). 
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by figures. They are valuable to those who know enough of the 
social background of an age to be able to interpret them ; to others 
they are a snare. Even to the first they more often suggest 
problems than supply solutions. The gaps and ambiguities in 
our material must have struck every reader, and it is needless to 
repeat the warnings already given on that point. When due 
allowance, however, has been made for these deficiencies, it 
remains true, we think, that Smyth’s return throws into relief 
certain characteristics of the economy of the region covered which 
deserve consideration. That is all we should claim for it. 

The principal features on which attention has been concen- 
trated in the preceding pages are three; the wide distribution of 
employments other than agriculture, and the large proportion of 
the population engaged in them; the somewhat high degree of 
specialisation obtaining in parts of the county; and the smallness 
of the proletarian elements in the population compared with the 
large numbers of the petite bourgeoisie. ‘The last of these features, 
which was as significant for the political as for the economic life 
of the seventeenth century, we should have expected; for the 
first we were not prepared. Whether they were specially pro- 
nounced in Gloucestershire, or were present in much the same 
measure throughout the country, is a question which can be 
decided only by a study of the life of other regions. As far as we 
know, no thorough search has been made to ascertain whether 
the sensible procedure of giving the occupations of men capable 
of bearing arms was followed on other occasions and in other 
counties. Perhaps some reader may be sufficiently interested in 
the result of Smyth’s labours to make the investigations needed 
to answer that question. 
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APPENDIX. 
TABLE X. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OccupPATIONS. 


J. AGRICULTURE AND ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT. 


I. 


Il. 


Ve 


Farmers, Graziers 

Yeomen 

Husbandmen 

Shepherds? 

Estate workers? 

Labourers, probably agri- 
cultural. 

Other agricultural workers? 

Total 


FisHInGc, MINING AND 
QUARRYING. 


Fishermen 

Miners, Colliers, Coaldrivers 

Quarry and Allied Workers® 
Total 


‘TEXTILES. 


Yarnseller 
Woolworkers® 
Clothiers? 
Clothworkers, Clothmakers, 
Feltmakers 
Weavers 
Broadweavets 
Other Woollen Weavers® 
Silk Weavers 
Tuckers 
Fullers 
Dyers 
Shearmen 
Others? 
Total 


LEATHER WorRK. 


Curriers}° 
‘Tanners 
Sadlers 
Collarmakers 
Total 


(i) 
Number 
veturned 


(ii) 


Servants Apprent- 


to (2) 


i) 


(iii) 


ices to (1) 


(iv) 
Sons or 
brothers 


of (7) 


383 


19 


(v) 
Total 
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(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) (v) 
Number Servants Apprent- Sons of 


Sr 4 ; ;) brothers Total 
returned to (i) ices to (t) ofité) 
V. MAKING OF ARTICLES OF 
DREss. 
Tailors 655 31 4 19 7°09 
Glovers 133 9 I 2 145 
Shoemakers!4 333 48 — 9 390 
Others!? 16 I ~- —~ 17 
Total Ebay &y J 30 1,261 
VI. WorKING IN Woob, ETC. 
Sawyers 2 — -— — 754 
Carpenters, Joiners 410 25 5 IO 450 
Millcarpenters, Millwrights 7 I — — 8 
Shipcarpenters, Shipwrights 23 6 = 4 33 
Turners 17 — — I 18 
Coopers} 81 5 = -— 86 
Wheelers, Wheelwrights 22 3 — 4 29 
Others14 29 I = ~- 30 
Total 610 41 i 19 675 
VII. BurtLpING AND WorkKS OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Masons, Freemasons!® 199 9 2 6 216 
Slatters and Tilers 92 I I 4 98 
Thatchers 9 = — = 9 
Glaziers 10 I — — li 
Others? 12 — se = 12 
Total 322 rr 3 T0 346 
VIII. Merat Work. 
Ironfounders and Metalmen!? 7 3 _. zat 10 
Wiredrawers 8 3 — = Il 
Cutlers 23 m4 me tes 23 
Goldsmiths 2 a = — 2 
Pewterers and Tankard Ke) 3 — 3 16 
makers 
Nailers 39 14 I 54 
Smiths!§ 377 31 7 15 430 
Tinkers 7 a Oe 7 
Pinmakers 5 I nes aye 6 
Others 19 5 2 ved a= 7 
Total 483 S7 & 18 566 
TX. MakinGc oF Foop AND 
Drink. 
Millers 146 19 Fis, 5 iyo 
Maltsters 71 I >: 3 75 
Brewers 14 3 a= i 17 
Bakers 103 3 aa 3 109 
Cooks II I — — 12 
Total 345 2 = 1 383 
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X. DEALING AND RETAIL TRADE. 


Merchants 

Badgers, Chapmen and 
Pedlars2° 

Drapers?! 

Haberdashers 

Mercers 

Butchers 

Innkeepers, Vintners and 
Victuallers 

Dealers in other foods?2 

Chandlers 

Barbers 

Others23 

Total 


XI. Transport (ROAD AND 
WATER). 
Carriers, Carmen? 
Loaders 
Sailors 
Boatmen, Watermen?® 
Total 


XII. MiscELLANEOUS AND UN- 
IDENTIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 
Workers in Paper and Card- 
board27 
Cardmakets 
Limeburners 
Salters 
Other Miscellaneous? 
Unidentified Occupations? 
Total 


XIU. GENTRY, PROFESSIONAL 
AND OFFICIAL. 
Knights, Esquires and 
Gentlemen 
Professional*° 
Official? 
Total 


XIV. SERVANTS, HousEHOLD 
AND UNSPECIFIED. 

Servants to Knights, etc. 
Professional 
Official 
Women 
Unspecified 

Total 


(i) 


Number 
veturned 


(ii) 


to (t) 


t= 


a 


(iii) 
Servants Apprent- Sons or 
ices to (t) brothers 


of (2) 


(iv) 


61 
(Vv) 


Total 


194 


NO GA HNO fh 


S19 


~J 
2 
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(i) (ii) (iti) (iv) (v) 


Number Servants Apprent- Sons or 


veturned  to(i) ices to (i) brothers Total 

of (7) 

XV. LasourErRs IN THREE 
LarGEst Towns.3? 131 = — — 131 
Total whose occupation is 

given — — — = 17,046 
XVI. UNasLeE IN Bopy. 109 --- — — 109 
XVII. Occupations UNSTATED. 2,247 — — — 2,247 
Grand Total — -~ -—- -— 19,402 


Notes TO TABLE X. 


1 There are also 87 “‘ husbandmen servants,” included under household 
servants (Class XIV). 
2 Includes 1 flockman. 
3 Viz. : 6 bailiffs, 12 keepers, rangers, warreners, and fowlers, 1 woodman, 
10 gardeners. 
4 Viz.: 11 seivgers, 6 horse-riders, horse-coursers, and horse-drivers, 
1 hayward, 
5 Viz.: 2 quarriers, 2 millstone-hewers, 6 grindstone-hewers, 1 holliar. 
6 Viz.: 2 wooldrivers, 1 wooldryer, 2 wooldyers, 1 woolworker, 2 wool- 
winders, 
7 Includes 2 clothmen. 
8 Viz.: 4 fustian weavers, 5 coverlet weavers, 1 tabberer (carpet weaver ?) 
9 Viz.: 4 ropers, 1 knitter, 1 bonelace maker, 1 embroiderer. 
10 Includes 1 furrier. 
11 Includes 20 solemakers, 7 cobblers and cosiers. 
12 Viz.: 12 hatters, 2 hosiers, 2 pointmakers. The servant is servant to 
a gartermaker. 
13 Includes 5 hoopers. 
14 Viz.: 2 carvers, 3 bowyers, 2 fletchers, 8 basket-makers, 5 trencher- 
makers, 3 shovel-makers, 3 hive-makers, 2 lattice-makers, 1 sleigh-maker. 
15 Includes 3 stonelayers and 1 roughlayer. 
16 Viz.: 5 plasterers and pargeters, 4 painters, 3 paviors. 
17 Includes 1 bell-founder. 
18 Includes 5 blacksmiths and 3 farriers. 
19 Viz.: 4 braziers, 1 plumber. 
20 Includes 1 broker to husbandman. 
21 Includes 3 woollen drapers and 1 linen drapet. 
22 Viz.: 7 fishmongers, 1 grocer, 1 cheesemonger, 1 pearmonger. 
8 Viz.: 5 apothecaries, 3 stationers,1 ironmonget. 
24 Includes 1 raddle carrier and 1 fish carrier. 
25 Includes 2 servants to son of carrier. 
26 Includes 4 trowmen. 
27 Viz. : § papermen, 4 parchment-makers, 3 cardboard-makers, 1 
bookbinder. j 


3 *8 Viz.: 2 potters, 2 bottle-makers, 1 starch-maker, 1 saltpetreman, 1 
oiterer. 
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29 Viz.: 4 watburners, 2 staymakers, 2 tewgorets, 2 bedors, 1 tornmaker, 
1 furnkeeper, 1 ganger, 1 keeper of corslane, 1 pamer, 1 sadser. 

$° Viz.: 5 chirurgeons and surgeons, 2 physicians, 1 toothdrawer, 6 
schoolmasters, 1 usher, 1 scholar, 2 barristers, 1 attorney-at-law, 3 clergymen, 
§ sctiveners, 9 musicians, 1 drummer, 1 harper. 

381 Viz.: 2 mayors, 4 chamberlains, 1 sergeant, 10 constables, 1 tithingman, 
1 clerk of parish, 1 apparitor, 1 bellman. 

32 Viz.: Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Cirencester. 
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No. of 
Hundreds 


Hundreds* in which 


TABLE TO Map. 


Names of Hundreds. 


66% or more of men of 6 Tewkesbury? (70.6%), Henbury (69.3%), 


known occupation are 
engaged in Agriculture. 


so% and under 66% are 
engaged in Agriculture. 


33% and under jo% are 
engaged in Agriculture. 


25% and under 33% are 
engaged in Agriculture. 
33% and under 50% are 
engaged in Textiles. 

25% and under 43% are 
engaged in Textiles. 

10% and under 25% are 
engaged in Textiles. 


5% and under 10% are 
engaged in Textiles. 


10% and under 25% are 
engaged in Coalmining. 
1% and under 10% are 
engaged in Coalmining. 


2% and under 10% are 
engaged in Ironworking 
(excluding Smiths). 


Io 


EL 


Io 


Deerhurst (69.1%), Rapsgate (68.5%), 
Crowtherne and Minty (68.4%), Tybold- 
stone (67.5%). 

Botlow (63.2%), Dudstone and Barton 
Regis (63.1%), Langley and Swineshead 
(62.9%), Cleeve (59.9%), Westminster 
(59.3%), Wesbury (58.8%), Kiftsgate 
(58.7%), Slaughter (54.2%), Brightwels- 
barrow (53.4%), Pucklechurch (50.4%). 

Duchy of Lancaster (49.5%), Bradley 
(48.9%), Cheltenham (48.9%), Grom- 
boldsash (44.4%), Barton Regis (44.3%), 
Thornbury (44.3), Whitstone (44.3%), 
Bledisloe (39.7%), Berkeley (38.3%), 
Bisley (35.3%), St. Briavels (35%). 

Longtree (29%). 


Longtree (45.2%), Bisley (39.4%), Berkeley 
37-9 /o): 
Whitstone (31.6%), Gromboldsash (28%). 


Cirencester (18.19%), Thornbury (15.1%), 
Barton Regis (13.8%), Gloucester 
(10.7%), Pucklechurch (10%). 

St. Briavels (7.9%), Duchy of Lancs (7.1%), 
Brightwelsbarrow (6.8%), Borough of 
Tewkesbury (6.3%), Henbury (5.8%), 
Langley and Swineshead (5.6%), Chelten- 
ham (5.5%), Botlow (5.4%), Bledisloe 
(5.2%). 

Barton Regis (11.2%). 


Langley and Swineshead (7.4%), Puckle- 
church (5.5%), St. Briavels (4.1°%), Duchy 
of Lancs. (1.9%), Botlow (1.8%). 

St. Briavels (7%), Gloucester (5.4%), 
Bledisloe (3%), Wesbury (2%), Borough 
of Tewkesbury (2%). 


1 Including the three large towns, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Cirencester, 


which are treated as separate entities. 


Other towns are included in the 


hundreds in which they are situated. 
2 i.e., the hundred of Tewkesbury exclusive of the borough. 


REVISIONS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


I. THE “GREAT DEPRESSION” IN INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE. 


By H. L. BEAzzs. 


HERE is something enigmatic about the “ great depression.” 
It parades in our text-books with all the assurance of 
an established generalisation, yet in the lecture-room its 
historical reality is openly scouted. Has a legend come to roost 
in the former which will be driven out in due season—the time- 
lag between lecture-room and text-book has not been accurately 
measured !—from the latter P 
The text-books tell us that the economic history of the 
nineteenth century divides itself off into phases, the turning- 
points being set at Waterloo, the repeal of the Corn Laws (or 
sometimes at the Great Exhibition five years later), the financial 
crisis of 1873, and the publication of the final report of the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industty in 1886. 
The first phase, from 1815 to 1846, has not yet acquired a generally 
accepted distinguishing label ; the second, from 1846 to 1873, is 
known as “the good years”; the third, from 1873 to 1886, 
as “the great depression”; the fourth, from 1886 to 1914, of 
even unto now, as “ the end of laissez-faire.” There is something 
to be said for the description in terms of prosperity of early 
Victorian experience, after the disastrous famine when “ those 
damned rotten potatoes,” as Wellington put it, temporarily ren- 
dered the maintenance of agricultural protection impossible. 
Something, but not too much. “ The good years” were not 
equally good for everybody, and they were punctuated by events 
and behaviour which were not consistent with the benevolent 
busy-bee character usually ascribed to our Victorian ancestots. 
Readers of, for example, Goschen’s Essays and Addresses (1905) 
will not forget his vivid description, reprinted from the Edimburgh 
Review of 1868, of “‘ the era of two per cent.”—the collapse in 
railway finance; the inflated operations of 1864 and 1865 which 
led to the crisis of 1866 and the long financial, commercial, indus- 
trial, and railway crisis of 1867; the decreased exports; the Court 
of Chancery “ blocked with the liquidation of companies bankrupt 
or dying of atrophy ”’; the depreciation in the value of foreign stock; 
the phenomenon of “ capital on strike” against limited liability, 
railways, promotets, contractors, and engineers, and against 
65 - 
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foreign governments, complaining of the deficiencies of the law 
and of the shortcomings of those to whom it had entrusted its 
fortunes ; and the blocking of the conduit pipes through which 
the reservoirs of English capital were opened to foreign borrowers. 
That there was some soul of evil in the goodness of “the good 
years” is apparent if one examines the history of agricultural 
jabourers, or recalls the coffin ships against which Plimsoll later 
on ctusaded, or penetrates into schoolrooms with Matthew Arnold 
and the school inspectors, or searches out the ravages of occu- 
pational diseases which miners and metal-workers had been 
complaining of for half a century. Still, the buoyancy of trade 
figures shows the greatest expansion of economic activity that 
any country had known so far in history. Let the term “ the 
good years” stand till someone has thought of a better. But 
“the great depression ” is amore ambiguous label. Was it great ? 
If so, great in relation to what? Was it depression? If so, 
what interests felt its malign influence? And how long did it 
last—was 1886 really the end of it? Was ita British phenomenon, 
ot did Greater Britain, as Dilke called the overseas empire in 
1868, and the outer world share its baleful effects ? And anyhow, 
if there was a great depression, what were its causes and 
consequences P 

The term “‘ depression” is difficult. It is sometimes used as 
a synonym of “slump,” as descriptive, that is, of the downward 
swing of the trade cycle. Sometimes it is employed to char- 
actetise the short-lived group of events that follow immediately 
upon a panic or crisis. This word has no established technical 
meaning. Economists and economic historians might with 
advantage set up a committee of terminology which would come 
to agreement upon the definition of terms common to both their 
disciplines. Wanting that, we may employ the term here for the 
whole long period from 1873 onwards, during which our business 
leaders thought they were “depressed,” whether economists 
and statisticians agreed with them or not, and found politicians 
ready to voice their uneasiness. 


The continuous ululations of business people, like the repeated 
groanings of working people, are never mete flatulence. It may 
be admitted that 1873 was a turning-point, though there are some 
who would like to put that turning-point further back—in 1866 
say, or even in 1864. If an earlier date be sought there seems to 
be no valid reason for choosing 1864 or 1866 rather than the 
Cotton Famine; or for choosing the Cotton Famine, which to 
non-Marxians looks like an unexpected intrusion of an extraneous 
political determinant, rather than the speculative “over-production” 
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that preceded it. We know that every year is in some sense a 
tutning-point just as all periods are periods of transition. But 
the special appropriateness of 1873 as an initial date for a recog- 
nisable phase of the nineteenth century is that it was a year of finan- 
cial crisis, marking the beginning of the end of an excited spasm 
of foreign-loan making, and initiating a period of falling 
prices. The business leaders, in finance, trade and industry, 
began their depression in 1873. But when did that depression 
end? Will the text-book year 1886 stand? ‘That year un- 
doubtedly derives its currency from the fact that in 1886 the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry issued its 
three interim and its final reports. That Commission was 
appointed in 1885 “ to inquire and report upon the extent, nature, 
and probable causes of the depression now or recently prevailing 
in vatious branches of trade and industry, and whether it can be 
alleviated by legislative or other measures.” ‘These terms of 
reference may indicate a certain scepticism of the reality of the 
phenomena of depression and a certain uneasiness as to the finality 
of the maxims of laissez-faire as the inevitable basis of public 
economic policy. Particularly, Sir Robert Giffen, our leading 
statistician, openly disavowed the validity of the epithet “‘ depres- 
sion” as an adequate description of current experience; and foreign 
competition was leading to a demand, swelling at times to a 
clamour, for the tevival of protection.1. But Royal Commissions, 
imposing as they are, command no magic powers ; that of 1886 
had no secret incantation, no “‘ open sesame,” which broke the 
evil spell of depression. The same manifestations recurred, and 
ten years later the word ‘“‘depression”’ was still on men’s lips and 
in their thoughts. If we retain the term “ great depression ” 
we cannot tetain the year 1886 as its terminus. The melancholy 
span must be extended for another decade, until 1896, when prices 
at last began to rise again. 

That fact of nearly a quarter-century of falling prices gives 
a unity to these years, and removes a first misconception about 
“the great depression.” Mrs. Knowles used to say, with undue 
modesty, that her history ended in 1886. It was her Industrial 
and Commercial Revolutions of the Nineteenth Century that established 
the text-book vogue of the yeat 1886 as the end of the depression. 
The final report of the Royal Commissioners does, indeed, stress 
certain phenomena which were outstanding—the absence ot 
profit or its meagreness, supply of commodities outstripping 

1The “fair trade’? movement began in 1881 with the formation of 


the Fair Trade League to prevent foreign countries compassing the destruction 
of British sugar refineries. 
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demand, protectionist policies in other countries, the decay in 
agrarian purchasing power, a falling away of the demand for 
railway material, and other factors—but it in no way suggested 
that the depression was at an end. The early nineties bore an 
almost equally lugubrious character, and the change in business 
psychology does not come till 1896 when at last prices began 
again to rise. 

If it be feasible, on the ground of falling prices, to regard the 
years from 1873 to 1896 as a unity, is it reasonable to describe them 
as “‘ the great depression ” ? 


Falling prices are uncomfortable to producers of all ranks. 
Profits are hard to come by and unemployment is rife. Con- 
temporary observers and later commentators are agreed that there 
was a depression of profits in the years subsequent to 1873, and 
that in this respect the contrast with “the good years” is un- 
mistakable. Cunningham used the phrase “the great divide” 
of the decade 1870-1880 because in those years Cobdenite free 
trade was abandoned in one country after another; the futility 
of the Cobdenite vision of universal peace resting on the basis of 
national interdependence had been thoroughly exposed.? An 
eta of meagre profits and a widespread return to policies of 
protection are certainly features of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The special circumstances that had given so buoyant 
a character to “the good years” no longer prevailed. That this 
country would not permanently enjoy the lucrative position of 
tertium gaudens while other countries were engaged in wars of 
unification—a phrase which applies to the U.S.A. as well as Europe 
—was only to be expected. An observant eye might have concluded 
at the International Exhibition of 1867, too, that British pre- 
dominance in the world’s industrial markets would be considerably 
modified in days to come: the competitive quality of the 
machinery, the chemicals, even the textiles of some other 
countries was visible then. In 1867, moreover, a somewhat dis- 
turbed House of Commons had appointed a committee to investi- 
gate our methods of technical education, or, rather, their absence, 
and startling evidence was given of the great progress that was 
being made by the industry of some continental countries.® 


1 Sauerbeck’s index-number of British wholesale ptices (1867-77=100) 
shows an unbroken fall from 111 in 1873 to 61 in 1896, save for 1880 to 1882 
and 1889 to 1891. 


2W. Cunningham, The Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement, 1904, 
Pp. 92. 

°See Report of Select Committee on Scientific Instruction, in Parliamentary 
Papers, 1867-8, vol. xv. 
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Even earlier the achievement as well as the promise of American 
engineets was observed by English experts.} 


But these revelations had not seriously ruffled our optimism. 
It was the continued elusiveness of profits which provoked us to 
economic introspection and which convinced business men and 
politicians of the greatness of the prevalent depression. No 
index of business profits was available, and economists and 
statisticians frequently qualified the talk of depression by awkward 
demonstrations of increasing national wealth derived from 
income-tax figures. That was one reason why, as Cunningham 
put it, in 1885, “the science of Political Economy speaks with 
far less authority and receives less respectful attention than it 
did some years ago.” What, too, would be the opinion of 
politician or business man, unused to the scientific examination 
of economic phenomena, who tread, say, Giffen’s essay on 
The Liquidations of 1873-76? He would tread there these words : 
“To anyone who has even glanced at the economic history of 
England during the present century, the common talk now 
about the ‘unusual’ depression of our trade appears simply 
ludicrous. The people who indulge in it have simply never 
thought of what depression of trade is. There has probably never 
been a great commercial crisis in England which caused so little 
suffering to the mass of the nation.”? Giffen complained that 
politicians had fomented the outcry about depression “ in a some- 
what unintelligent manner,” and that unjustified emphasis was 
laid on the assumption that depression was an unusual and 
bewildering phenomena, instead of being the most natural thing 
in the world. Such opinions must have seemed sheer perversity 
to men whose incomes had dwindled. They would have felt 
mote at home in the gloomy pages of A. J. Wilson’s Resources 
of Modern Countries (1878). “ Everywhere,” he wrote, “ there 
is a stagnation and a negation of hope. The low present condition 
of business enterprise and possibilities is at present nearly universal. 
. . . Month by month English exports have been declining, and 
month by month producers are content to take lower prices. 
.. . Our only consolation is that our near neighbours are no 
better off than ourselves. . . . On all grounds I look for a further 
depression in the trade of this country, and when I consider how 
unprepared we ate by our habits and social conditions for a 
prolonged time of retrogression, I confess the prospect isto mean 


1 See W. L. Burn, ‘“‘ The Genesis of American Engineering Competition,”’ 
in Economic History, vol. ii, no. 6, January, 1931. 

2Sir R. Giffen, Economic Inquiries and Studies, 1904, vol. i, p. 112. This 
illuminating essay provides an admirable diary of events in the years analysed. 
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alarming one. . . . This is not a period like those which followed 
ordinary panics. It is, more likely, the beginning of a new era for 
ourselves and the world.” 

Confirmation from a different source of the prevalent mood 
of depression might be gathered from the discussions of bodies 
as different as the Political Economy Club and the House of 
Commons. The former, from June, 1877, repeatedly returned 
to the discussion of the features and causes of depression. The 
“ present stagnation of trade”? was debated in 1877; the “ com- 
mercial depression of Europe and America of the last five years, 
in 1878; agricultural depression in 1881; over-production 
in 1882; the “ fall of wholesale prices in recent years’ in 1885 ; 
and in 1887, 1888 and 1895, industry, agriculture, and limited 
liability were analysed in terms of expansion or depression. 
Discussions in Parliament were recurrent. The Queen’s Speech 
of 1880 rejoiced at some revival in trade but bemoaned a lack of 
buoyancy in the revenue; in 1883 the Government was assailed 
for the absence of any reference in the Queen’s Speech to “ the 
marked, continued and apparently hopeless depression of the 
trade of the country.” Gladstone and Chamberlain refused the 
reiterated demand for a Royal Commission of Inquiry, but it had 
to be conceded in 1885 ; and it was followed by the Gold and Silver 
Commission (1888), and the Inquiry into Technical Education 
(1887). The reports of all three Commissions were vigorously 
discussed and the material they collected provides most valuable 
documentation for the eighties. There was, in fact, a continuous 
output of discussions, speeches, books, reports, and pamphlets, 
which prove, at least, that people thought they were depressed, 
whether in fact they were or not. We can, at any rate, say that 
the period of falling prices from 1873 to 1896 was a period when 
people said there was a great depression. 

The true character of the period of “the great depression” 
cannot be gathered simply from echoes of the mournful dirges 
that were chanted on the general theme of bad times. Actually 
the period embraces three slumps and two intervening recoveries. 
The peak of the good years was reached in 1872, and the succeeding 
slump lasted till 1879. Three years of improvement then followed. 
The second spasm of depression lasted from 1882 to 1886. It 
was succeeded by four years of recovery, after which the third 
Pies of depression pursued its course, lasting from 1890 till 
1896. 

The expansion of “the good years” reached its peak in 1872. 
Exports had risen from £97,000,000 in 1854 to £,256,000,000 ; 
imports from £152,000,000 to £355,000,000 ; re-exports from 
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£,19,000,000 to £58,000,000.1 No other country could show a 
similar record, and such indices of advancing industrialism as 
coal production, cotton consumption, and pig-iron output, as 
well as figures of shipping and shipbuilding, reflected the striking 
conquest of markets achieved by the great industry that had 
issued from the industrial revolution. As The Times put it in 
1871, “We can... look on the present with undisturbed 
satisfaction. Our commerce is extending and multiplying its 
world-wide ramifications without much regard for the croaking 
of any political or scientific Cassandras. .. . Turn whete we may, 
we find in our commerce no traces of decadence.”? Not only 
was the ubiquitous British trader busy in every corner of the world, 
but the contractor of railways and public works, the concessionaire, 
the financier, were ceaselessly planting the material equipment 
and amenities of Victorian industrialism in western Europe and 
America. If there were no traces of decadence in our commetce, 
out economic cosmopolitanism was helping towards the advance 
of industrialism elsewhere, and a break in prosperity would show. 
that advance as effective foreign competition. That result was 
in the nature of things. Industrialism could not remain insular, 
and revived economic nationalism was round the corner though 
The Times did not discern it in 1871. It was difficult to believe 
that the good days were over, and in the early years after the break, 
prophecies were frequent of the imminence of recovery. But 
the annual trade return silenced the optimists, and general gloom 
set in. An occasional voice protested, Giffen’s or Leone Levi’s, 
whose History of Commerce appeared in 1880, but optimism was 
not the mood of the day. 

The pessimism was overdone. In coal and cotton export, 
prices had fallen but quantities were maintained; in the metallurgi- 
cal and woollen industries, the position was more disturbing. On 
the other hand, railway receipts were rising until 1877, and shipping 
clearances to 1880. Income tax assessments tose to a peak in 
1876, and then fell steadily for five years. Assessments of profits 
under Schedule D—which included the Law, the Church, the 
Stage, the Press, the public-house, as well as business ——were falling 
between 1876 and 1883. The boom that had culminated in 1873 
involved so much excitement that liquidations were inevitable. 
The industries which had figured most prominently in the boom, 
figured most prominently in the slump. Furnaces went out of 


1 These figutes are taken from the tables in British and Foreign Trade and 
Industry, Cd. 4954 (1909), an invaluable summary of official figures. 

2 Leading article of September 26, 1871, quoted by R. J. S. Hoffman, 
Great Britain and the German Trade Rivalry, 1875-1914, 1933, P. 5. 
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blast, and the plight of the heavy industries was reflected in 
reduced demand for coal and in the gradual spread of the con- 
tagion of depression. On the other hand, the Birmingham 
jewellery and brass trades maintained their strength, while the 
manufacture of small-arms and buttons wilted.1 In the first 
slump, too, Birmingham and the Black Country maintained their 
saddlery and harness trades, theit edge-tool manufacture, and their 
tinplate and japanned-ware industries; their bad times came 
with the second visitation of depression. Nail-making in the 
Black Country suffered from successful foreign competition at 
the very time when the wire nail was coming on to the market, 
but Birmingham’s loss in this case was Leeds’s gain. 

The tide of depression turned in 1880. ‘The brief fall in the 
output of pig-iron, steel, and coal was arrested. Railway receipts 
rose again, and bank clearings in 1881 passed their previous high- 
water mark of 1873. Employment improved after the black 
yeat 1879 had passed. Exports rose again—cotton piece-goods 
by 28 per cent., woollen goods by 6 per cent., coal by 35 per cent., 
iron and steel by 90 per cent. in quantity between 1879 and 1881. 
Wholesale prices rose slightly and things generally were brighter. 
But the gloom returned all too soon. Between 1882 and 1886 the 
brief interlude of improvement was forgotten in a new visitation 
of depression. Unemployment mounted again. Export and 
import figures fell sharply. Cotton goods had their worst year in 
1885, iron and steel exports decreased again. The make of 
pig-iron dropped from 8.6 million tons in 1882 to 7 million in 
1886, though steel production was higher in 1886 than ever before. 
In this phase the depression, however, was mote natrowly confined : 
its baleful effects were most marked in the cotton and metal trades. 
So careful an observer as Goschen, addressing the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce in 1885, admitted that in coal and iron 
the Continent had been gaining on us, and that the consumption 
of cotton had been relatively much larger both on the Continent 
and in the United States than in this country. ‘“‘ An examination,” 
he commented, “of the present state of things points to the 
conclusion that a part of the advantages on which the supremacy 
in trade and manufactures of this country depends are, to a certain 
degree, imperilled by some of the changed conditions of the 
general situation.”* Goschen, however, warmed to the theme of 
expanding imperial markets, and it is noteworthy that since the 


_ 1 A useful account of the depression in the Birmingham area is available 
in G, C, Allen’s The Industrial Development of Birmingham and the Black Country 
1929, Pp. 209 Seq. 

* Viscount Goschen, Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions, 186 $-1893 
1905, p. 208. ; 
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onset of the depression British possessions had incteased their 
absorption of our exported products from 25.6 to 35 per cent. of 
the total. 

The remaining phases of the period of falling prices may be 
quickly summarised. Boom conditions returned in 1886. Exports 
and imports rose, industrial activity expanded, unemployment 
dropped. All the indices showed a welcome buoyancy until 
1890, when the tendencies were reversed again. For the succeed- 
ing four years the exports of cotton piece-goods declined, while 
woollens and iron and steel dropped heavily both in quantity 
and value. There was some improvement between 1894 and 
1896, and again a falling away between 1896 and 1898. By then 
it was clear that the phase of Britain’s easy leadership among the 
industrial nations of the world was over. It was equally clear 
that immense changes had been effected in the internal habits 
and standards of life of the community. 

A narrative of the period from 1873 to 1896, however brief, 
suggests the unsuitability of the term “ great depression” as a 
generalised description. As was frequently pointed out, the 
conditions that prevailed were universal. There may have been, 
as Giffen suggested, a slight falling off in the real rate of material 
progress in this country, but the outstanding fact, or group of 
facts, in the quarter-century was the rapid industrialisation of 
other countries and the further industrialisation of this. Between 
1870 and 1900 astonishing progress was made in the United States, 
Germany, and France. A single illustration must suffice. In 
1870 the coal production of the United Kingdom was 110 million 
tons, of the U.S.A. 30 millions, of Germany 26 millions, of France 
13 millions ; in 1900 the figures were for the United Kingdom 225, 
the U.S.A. 241, Germany 108, and France 32. Export figures may 
be given in more detail. In £ millions, they were as follows :— 


Average. U.K. Germany. U.S.A. France. 
1870-4 235 114 (1872-4) 96 135 
1875-9 202 132 125 138 
1880-4 234 153 165 138 
1885-9 226 151 146 132 
1890-4 234 153 185 137 
1895-9 238 181 213 144 


The British foreign investment of the period recovered after 
the shock of 1875, and by the end of the century had reached a 
figute of £2,000,000,000. Goschen pointed out in 1885 that 
“‘we drink now only ten glasses of spirits for every thirteen that 
we drank in the largest drinking year, which was the yeat 1875, . .. 
and we have cut off one pipe or one cigar out of every thirty-five,” 
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but mote houses were being built, twice as much tea was being 
consumed, and even the working-classes were eating imported meat, 
oranges, and dairy produce in quantities unprecedented. Our 
exports wete able to command more imports than before, even 
if they were roughly stationary in quantities and values. Further, 
there was a great increase in productivity as well as a gain in 
comforts—offset, of course, by recurrent short time and 
unemployment. 

The determining factors which govern the character of the 
period from the British standpoint, were first the improving 
mechanism of industrialism, and second the advance of other 
countries to competitive power. The former can be traced in 
detail (up to 1886) in Dr. Clapham’s second volume, or if contem- 
porary accounts be desired in, for example, Dr. D. A. Wells’s Recent 
Economie Changes (1890) or, in slighter form, in the section on 
Industrial Wealth in Sir Lyon Playfair’s Subjects of Social Welfare 
(1889). Wells was content to explain most, if not all, of the 
economic disturbance by man’s increased powers of control over 
the forces of nature. He rejected the explanations which exercised 
most contemporary minds—including the majority and the 
minorities who reported in 1886 on our depression of trade and 
industry—over-production, the scarcity and appreciation of the 
precious metals, commercial restrictions, excessive speculation, 
changes in wealth-distribution, and agricultural depression. He 
was more concerned to analyse the saving of time and labour in 
production and distribution that had been effected since 1860— 
the Suez Canal, the telegraph, the steamer, Bessemer steel, and the 
rest—and to see these as more potent than variations in the 
volumes and values of the precious metals. The explanation 
of the fall in prices certainly cannot be given solely in terms of 
gold and silver and their mutual relationships: it must, in part 
at least, be in terms of increasing productive efficiency. The 
advancing technique and the improving mechanism of industrialism. 
wete formative factors between 1873 and 1896. ‘That at least 
can be said with certainty. 


The competitive efficiency of other countries, itself a function 
of the progressiveness of industrialism, played its part in the 
British depression. When E. E. Williams published his Made 
in Germany in 1896, it promptly ran through several editions. 
“Take observations,” advised its author, “ in your own sur- 


1 The depression in agriculture receives a bare mention only in this article. 
Difficulties in that branch of our national economy had their own special charac- 
ter and causes. Though serious, they are one among many factors in the 
making of depression in the period under review. 
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roundings. ... You will find that the material of some of your own 
clothes was probably woven in Germany. Still more probable 
is it that some of your wife’s garments are German importations ; 
while it is practically beyond a doubt that the magnificent mantles 
and jackets wherein her maids array themselves on their Sundays 
out are German-made and German-sold, for only so could they 
be done at the figure. Your governess’s fiancé is a clerk in the 
city; but he also was made in Germany. The toys and the dolls 
and the fairy books . . .” and soon, through a list which includes 
the piano, the mug inscribed “ A Present from Margate,” the 
drain-pipes, the poker, the opera and its singers, the texts on the 
wall, and the German band that rouses you from sleep in the 
morning—all made in Germany. 

It was the invasion of the home market that disturbed people 
most in these years, and led to the revival of the protectionist 
agitation. The truth was that conditions of world economy had 
come to fruition at an awkward time. Rapid technological changes 
tendered the problem of obsolescent capital peculiarly difficult 
here, and the general environment of falling prices increased 
our difficulties more, perhaps, than those of our younger rivals. 

Only a few considerations may be stressed in one brief article. 
Insular economic history has ceased in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth centuty to have more than an insular significance. 
If the general monetary factors may seem to have been under- 
valued, that is due, perhaps, to a desire to avoid thinking of 
yesterday in terms of to-day. The period of the so-called “ great 
depression” was a period of progress in circumstances of great 
difficulty. It might be dubbed a period of “lean years” in con- 
trast with the preceding good years, if profit were the main criterion 
of welfare. In no final sense, however, was that period one of 
retrogression. “ Wreck’d on a reef of visionary gold” would 
make an epitaph for its text-book writers rather than for its 
entrepreneurs. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


THE ORIGINS OF BRITISH BANKING 
EXPANSION IN THE NEAR EAST. 


By ALBERT BASTER. 


HE essential functions of the British overseas banks in financing 
British foreign trade and in facilitating British capital exports 
have long been recognised, and the vital position which these 

institutions now occupy in the British banking system and in the 
London money-market is now generally acknowledged. Of their 
origins, relatively little is known in comparison with the full and 
detailed accounts available of the history of the domestic banks, 
though the overseas banks have developed along very different 
lines and have concentrated on quite special activities. The object 
of this article is to discuss the early history of one of the most 
important groups of these British banks operating abroad in the 
nineteenth century—the Turkish group. 

The history of these banks throws into sharp relief one of the 
main functions of overseas banks in general, that is, the direction 
of capital exports. Most members of the group, in the early years, 
did something of a “ commercial” business, chiefly the opening 
of acceptance credits, and the buying and selling of home and out- 
wartd bills drawn in the course of international trade; but un- 
doubtedly their chief function was to introduce British capital 
into the countries of the Near East by way of loans to the existing 
governments. In the years 1850-1870, the tide of British capital 
export was flowing strongly, and at the same time, the extravagant 
and financially hard-pressed governments of the Turkish Empire 
were being made aware of what seemingly inexhaustible wealth 
could be had from the capitalist states of western Europe merely 
for the asking. As a rule, the governments of the lending states 
themselves viewed the mounting indebtedness of the economically 
subordinate countries of the Turkish Empire without excessive 
alarm. By waiting until the greed of their investors and the 
extravagance of the borrowers had produced the inevitable bank- 
ruptcies, they were able to apply liens and stake out economic 
claims against the long-waited day of complete political disinte- 
gration of the Empire. 

The Treaty of Paris of 1856 admitted Turkey to the Concert of 
Europe on the basis, of; teaffaryied ‘Turkish ptomises of long-over- 
due administrative réforins: * The. pstehsible reason for the influx 
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of foreign capital into Turkey which then began, and continued 
with vatious interruptions up to 1914, was the fact that Turkey 
had to call upon her late allies in the War for the finance of these 
tefotrms. For the large loans then in contemplation, it was clearly 
desirable that there should be strong banking agencies at Con- 
stantinople, and possibly in other subordinate parts of the Empire, 
recognized by the State though not too closely connected with it, 
and of unimpeachable standing at the chief European monetary 
centtes, whence they would have to draw their support. Thus the 
Charter of Reforms of 1856 promised, with characteristic optimism, 
that “‘ Banks and similar institutions shall be created as a means to 
reform the monetary and financial systems of the Empire and to 
create capital and wealth.” 

The role of the new European bank in this situation was thus 
tolerably clear. Its function would be first of all to dispose of 
Turkish securities on the European markets, either by subscribing 
for large blocks itself and reselling to the public later, or by floating 
the whole loan in London or Paris for a commission. It might 
also be called upon for short-period loans to the ruling personages 
of the Empire, on the understanding that such loans would be 
repaid out of the proceeds of long-term public issues later, with 
perhaps the added advantage of some kind of preferential privileges 
for the bank when the public loan came to be floated. Further, it 
would expect to be entrusted with the service of the public 
debt, and perhaps the receipt and transmission through its 
branches of revenue from the provinces. In anticipation of the 
seasonal inflow of taxes, it would also make short-term advances 
to the Government. At Constantinople, if not in most of the 
Turkish dependencies as well, part of its special task would be the 
retirement of debased and redundant coins and notes, with which 
the governments had hitherto financed themselves ; while through- 
out the Empite there was urgent need for cheap commercial 
banking facilities for agriculture and commerce, so as to render 
these independent of the notorious exactions of the “ fifty or sixty 
bankers and userets”’ for whose benefit Turkey was said to exist. 
The fact that attempts were made at first to combine in one bank 
the organisation necessary for catrying out all these duties, explains 
to some extent the outstanding importance of some of these 
institutions, notably the Ottoman Bank, and the ups and downs 
of their varied careers, such as that of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, 
which was reconstructed twice in twenty years. It certainly 
indicates that a British bank in Turkey would find Lombard 
Street experience of little value in its daily business. 


1 Nassau Senior, Journal Kept in Turkey and Greece, 1859, p. 84. 
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The first banks of the group were formed by royal charter, 
a method which would now be accounted unusual, but in those 
days conferred valuable privileges, of which limited liability 
was the most important. To secure the confidence of investors 
(both in the bank and in the Turkish loans) these banks had to be 
incorporated in London and managed therefrom, and the risks 
of imperfect control over branches working at a distance were 
much too great for banks of unlimited liability. The privilege 
of limited liability was not granted unconditionally, however ; in 
return the State exacted submission to an important code of banking 
regulations, made to ensure that the bank would conduct a safe 
business, and would not bring discredit upon its charter. These 
fixed the time in which the bank might call up its capital, the 
amount of its note issue, the kind of advances it might make, the 
form of its periodical statements and other relevant matters ;1 
and provision was made for an indefinite kind of general super- 
vision of the bank’s affairs by the Treasury. 


The discussion of the early careers of the banks eventually 
started may be conveniently grouped around some obvious ques- 
tions suggested by the facts given above. On whose initiative 
were these banks founded ? What was the official attitude towards 
them at home and in Turkey ? What kinds of business did they do 
at first, and what practical difficulties did they meet? To what 
extent was the course of their business affected by political consider- 
ations? What sort of results did they produce for their share- 
holders ? 

Although a number of general conclusions are possible, the 
answets to these and allied questions naturally vary somewhat 
with the geographical area considered. In point of time, Egypt 
was the first part of the Turkish dominions to obtain direct 
British banking connections, and the Bank of Egypt was, in fact, 
the first British joint-stock bank to commence business in any 
foreign country. It was founded in 1855, by a Greek merchant 
from Smyrna, who by means of his London business connections 
had been able to get the support of an influential group of London 
capitalists, including directors of the East India Company, the 
London and Westminster Bank, and the Oriental Banking 
Corporation, this last then the most powerful English banking 
corporation in the Far East. As this was the first Anglo-foreign 
bank to be chartered, the most careful enquities were made by the 
home Government before the charter was granted, though the 


? For full list of these regulations, see Baster, The Imperial Banks, c. 2. 


a The charter, gtanted Jan. 25, 1856, appears in Patent Rolls, Chancery 
19 Vict., part iii, no. 23. : 
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Treasury early committed itself to the principle that it was 
“desirable to encourage the investment of British capital in an 
undertaking which is founded for the purpose of extending to a 
countty with which the mercantile community of this country 
is closely connected, the benefits of the banking system.” Dili- 
gent enquiries by the Foreign Office? revealed some of the 
difficulties the bank would have to meet. There was no certain 
title obtainable to real property in any part of the Turkish Empire, 
the land taxes were arbitrary, and proper Courts of Justice were 
lacking. It is noteworthy that the Foreign Office, in making 
its enquiries, warned the local British representative?“ not to give 
any grounds for the supposition that the British Government 
seeks to obtain any political object by the establishment of the 
bank” or was in any way connected with it. In Egypt the 
Viceroy was reported to be definitely in favour of the bank, and 
was even stated (by one of the promoters)4 to have suggested its 
formation originally. There seemed no objection, therefore, 
from the official point of view, to the formation of the bank, and 
the charter was accordingly granted.§ 

The bank’s business was quite typical of that of the banks in 
Egypt at that period, and consisted mostly of lending money to 
the Viceroy and members of his family at usurious rates,® 
and of making advances upon land. The bank was also respon- 
sible for the transfer to England of the Egyptian tribute mortgaged 
as security for the first Turkish loan of 1854, and out of the profits 
on these activities it managed to pay in the early years an average 
annual dividend of 7 per cent. ‘This, through years of fluctuating 
exchanges (a range of 20 per cent. of par in a week was not unusual), 
of increasing competition, of economic and political instability, 
and of reckless and inefficient management at the branches, was 
no mean feat. 

Competition was at first confined to the large numbers of small 
French private bankers in Alexandria, who protested energetically 
to the French Consul when the Bank of Egypt was first established,’ 
on the ground of the implication of official support in its title. 

1 Letter of Treasury to F.O. 8 Aug., 1855, F.O. 141/27. 

2 Letter of Consul-General Bruce to F.O. 31 Aug., 1855, F.O. 78/1123 ; 


and letter of Acting Consul at Alexandria, 5 Nov., 1855, FO. 78/1123. 
8 Letter from F.O. to Acting Consul at Alexandria, 19 Oct., 1855, F.O. 
LAY 27s 
4 Letter from Stephen Sleigh (a promoter) to F.O. 17 Oct., 1855, F.O. 141/27. 
5 With the concurrence of the Board of Trade. Letter from Board to bank 


promoters, 18 Sep. 1855, F.O. 141/29. 
6In 1861, the Egyptian managers lent nearly three-quarters of the bank’s 
capital to E] Hami Pasha at 12 per cent. 
7 Report of British Consul to F.O. 21 Feb., 1856, F,Q, 78/1222. 
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In order to allay “the feelings of jealousy and suspicion with 
which they evidently regard the establishment of a British bank in 
Egypt,” authoritative denials had to be issued,? and the Bank 
of Egypt had to send a special peace-making commissioner from 
London. No more severe competition than this had to be met 
until the founding of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank in 1864, when 
the development of cotton-growing. during the American Civil 
War, the undertaking of the Suez Canal,and the growing extrava- 
gance of Said Pasha, combined to make banking in Egypt an 
attractive venture. The Anglo-Egyptian Bank (to-day a member 
of the Barclay group) and several similar institutions were projected 
in 1864, during the period of the so-called “‘ banking mania” 
before the Overend Gurney crash. Its sponsors were the Agra 
and Mastermans Bank, a powerful Anglo-Indian concern allied 
with London private bankers, and the General Credit and Finance 
Company, which was one of the best known crédits mobiliers of 
the time, promoted by Samuel Laing, the celebrated “ infant 
Samuel ” of the railway world. The Agra Bank wanted an agency 
at the halfway house, Egypt, and theGeneral Credit and Finance 
Company served to introduce French capital, which for a long 
time predominated over English in this bank,? and in fact turned 
it into something of a recognised channel for French deposits 
invested in Egypt. 


The new bank was formed as a limited company under the 
Companies Acts, started with £500,000, more than twice the 
capital of the Bank of Egypt, and secured a ready-made footing 
in Egypt by buying out a firm of Greek private bankers then 
concerned in the money-lending business carried on for the benefit 
of the Viceroy. Nevertheless, it was no more fortunate than its 
competitor in overcoming the difficulties of the business. It 
managed to pay a first dividend of 16 per cent., but barely two years 
after its foundation it incurred a loss of £205,000 through a 
syndicate participation in the Egyptian Loan of 1866, which was 
a complete failure owing to the crisis. The Viceroy, with what 
now seems perhaps quixotic generosity, pulled the bank out of 
the fire by taking up half of the loan himself at the contract price, 
and giving the directors £50,000 to recompense them for part 
of their loss on the remainder. In less than a year, £153,000 was 
available to meet this loss out of the bank’s ordinary net profits. 
saree letter from Bank of Egypt to F.O., 4 June, 1856, F.O., 
141/29. 


* Copy of official circular to the consuls in Alexandria, dated 1 May, 1856 
appears in F.O. 141/30. : 


*G, Antonini, Le Crédit et la Banque en Eg ypte, 1927, p. 29. 
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In less than two years, a dividend of 124 per cent. was declared, 
and by 1872 there was a reserve fund of £100,000 and a dividend of 
zo percent. In 1876 the bankruptcy of the Khedive cost the bank 
its entire reserve fund; but two years later it again figured at 
£100,000. ‘These sudden changes of fortune, the characteristic 
experience of all the original foreign banks in Egypt, are explained 
by the nature of the bank’s business. The bulk of its profits 
came from discounting Egyptian Treasury Bills and from syndicate 
participations in long-term loans!; and profits thus tended to 
fluctuate with the international credit standing of the Egyptian 
Government.? 

This somewhat precatious situation lasted until the early 
eighties,? and throughout the period no considerable British 
competitors of the Bank of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Bank 
appeared. Amongst the several good reasons for this may be 
mentioned the strongly entrenched position of the existing banks 
in a difficult market; the necessity for getting powerful support 
and influential connections for any new venture in either London 
ot Paris, if not both; the need for a large capital to support possible 
heavy losses due to violent exchange fluctuations in the early 
years; the uncertainties of the Egyptian Government’s credit 
standing in the European money markets ; and lastly, the need for 
expert and trustworthy local managers, familiar with the numerous 
tongues and the somewhat peculiar financial practices of the courts 
and marts of the Levant. Lacking some or all of these advantages, 
the smaller British banks in Egypt failed to take root, and a profit- 
able if adventurous field was left to the two original enterprises. 


At Constantinople, important differences in the business and 
political situation were reflected in the early history of British 
banking projects for this part of the Empire. The history of the 
Constantinople group is practically the story of the Ottoman 


1 Jenks (Migration of British Capital, p. 317) suggests that the short- 
term bills were sometimes manipulated with a view to compel their funding 
upon favourable terms later. This would explain some of the profits of the 
good years. 

2“ Some people are rather unreasonable,” complained the Chairman in 
1883, with some show of justice. ‘‘ They expect that a bank of this kind, 
which carries on its business with a country which is the land of miracles, 
surprises and perpetual vicissitudes, should exhibit the same regularity in its 
operations as one of those stately banks in Lombard Street.” 

8In 1885, the Annual Report announced that the bank was “ gradually 
but surely emancipating itself from anything like a system of hanging on or 
being dependent on the doings of the Egyptian Government. We are laying 
the foundations of a bona-fide commercial business.” 

4 The Eastern Exchange Bank of 1864, and the Bank of Alexandria of 1872 
are not exceptions ; they were both short-lived concerns. 


2? 


‘ 


6* 
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Bank, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1856. For political 
reasons this bank was intended to be, and in fact became, some- 
thing more than a mere money-lending institution for the con- 
venience of the Sultan; its predecessors, on the other hand, 
showed little sign of this development, and were operated mostly 
on the basis already made familiar in Egypt. During 1845 a 
somewhat novel and significant attempt at this kind of development 
had been made when the Government contracted with two private 
bankers to keep the Turkish exchange pegged! ; but the Banque 
de Constantinople, which emerged in 1847 out of this arrangement, 
failed to survive the Government’s reckless inflationist policy, and 
the question of erecting a more substantial substitute became a 
pressing one just before the Crimean War. ‘The concession- 
hunters from the European capitals immediately began to show 
interest, and private bankers of Paris and London produced 
projects for a bank to peg the exchange and reform the circulation,? 
which were at once met by counter-proposals from the promoters 
of the now defunct Banque de Constantinople to do the same 
thing cheaper.? It is significant that each of the contending 
parties invoked the support of the British Ambassador (then an 
acknowledged and forceful power at Constantinople) to influence 
the Sultan on their behalf. 


The result of the War stirred up much English interest in the 
commercial and financial prospects of a regenerated Turkey, and 
increased the English bidding for the bank concession. Mindful 
of generous English subscriptions to the recent Turkish war 
loans, the Turkish Government was disposed to favour English 
pretensions, especially since a new London financial group, which 
had just been formed in this connection, included A. H. Layard, 
the famous Turcophil, afterwards Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office and British Ambassador at Constantinople, George Glyn 
and Arthur Hankey, two of the principal private bankers in 
London, and, in addition, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Union Bank of Australia, then one of the most important 
of the British overseas banks. The group adopted an extremely 
circumspect procedure. Negotiations were set on foot for the 
incorporation of an “‘ Ottoman Bank,” the royal charter being 
in all essential provisions exactly similar to that of the Bank of 
Egypt. The capital was not unduly large (£500,000), no special 
powers to be sought by the bank were mentioned in the prospectus, 


1 Du Velay, Histoire Financiére de la Turquie, 1903, p. 126. 


* Letter from Trouvé Chauvet to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 4 Mar., 1 853 
F.O. 195/460. ; ; 


® Letter of Th. Baltazzi to Lord Stratford, 8 April, 1853, F.O. 195/460. 
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and it was incorporated in general terms “for the purpose of 
carrying on... the business of banking in Constantinople with 
Branch Banks in any other part of the Turkish Dominions except 
in Egypt.”1_ Even before the Treaty of Paris was signed, Layard, 
Glyn and Hankey proceeded to a conference in Paris (at which 
Lord Clarendon, British Foreign Secretary, and Lord Cowley, 
British Ambassador, were present) with emissaries of the Turkish 
Government, to ask for official Turkish approval for their project ;? 
and Layard wrote a personal letter of explanation to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe,® justifying this modest and tentative approach to the 
larger plan which the syndicate clearly had in mind. ‘“‘ We have 
preferred taking this course,” he wrote, “ to embarking at once in 
engagements the results of which might be doubtful in the present 
state of public affairs and of Turkish finance, and through which 
we could not, without much local knowledge and experience, see 
our way.” 

This was no doubt intended as a slighting reference to the 
much more definite plans of another financial group, whose 
prospectus announcing the proposed formation of an “ Imperial 
National Bank of Turkey ” with a nominal capital of £5,000,000 
had just appeared. Although this second syndicate lacked strong 
banking representation, it included some substantial names famous 
in other fields. At its head was Sir Joseph Paxton (a protégé 
of George Hudson), whose lowly origin from “a decent and 
intelligent family occupying one of the Woburn cottages of the 
Duke of Bedford” and subsequent rise to fortune were char- 
actetistic of the early railway age. With him were associated 
Samuel Laing, Chairman of the London and Brighton line, 
Hunter, Chairman of the Commercial Bank, Uzielli, a partner in 
Devaux and Co., the finance company, Thomas Brassey the con- 
tractor, and Abraham Darby, of the ironworks at Ebbw Vale. 
This group was clearly angling for public works (and particularly 
railway) contracts in Turkey. 

In the negotiations which followed, the Paxton group proved 
most conciliatory, and a concession in their favour was finally 
ratified by the Sultan in 1857, providing for a “Banque de Turquie ”’ 
organised somewhat on the lines of the Bank of France, with a 
capital of £7,000,000.5 But the bank was given the hopeless 

1 Patent Rolls, Chancery, 19 Vict., part v, no. 6. 

2** Memorandum of the Proposed Application to the Turkish Govt. 
Authorities for Use of the Chairman and Committee Proceeding to Paris,” 
dated 23 Feb., 1856, T.1, 1856-1873, consulted by special permission. 

3 Dated 22 Feb., 1856, F.O. 195/460. 


4 T. H. S. Escott, City Characters. 
5 The essential details of the concession appear in The Times, 19 Mat., 1857. 
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task of tedeeming at pat a proportion of the depreciated Turkish 
currency whilst fresh issues were being made, the only important 
privilege it received in exchange being the somewhat doubtful 
one of issuing its own notes in substitution. And affairs were to 
be managed from Constantinople, not from London. Faced with 
the practical impossibility of obtaining the capital needed under 
these conditions, the Paxton group was reorganised, and secured 
a more modest concession, free from the obligation to redeem 
the depreciated paper money. Business was to start in earnest 
on the withdrawal of the paper money by the Turkish Government 
itself, out of the proceeds of a London loan. But the promoters 
were again baulked, this time by the ineffectiveness of the Turkish 
proclamations ordering the withdrawal of the paper money ; and 
they were finally hopelessly compromised, as agents of the 
notorious Mirés, by the failure of the Mirés Turkish loan and the 
arrest of its contractor. 

The situation now played into the hands of the Ottoman Bank. 
Due to the very free criticisms made by the groups of one anothetr’s 
schemes, investors in general had by this time become highly 
critical of Turkish bank proposals in any form, whether sponsored 
by the Ottoman Bank, Rothschilds, Paxton, the Crédit Mobilier, 
the Galata bankers, or any of the other competing syndicates. 
But the Ottoman Bank had by now a very substantial claim to 
favour. Since its formation it had acquired a useful private con- 
nection in Constantinople, in spite of opposition “ marked by an 
amount of unscrupulousness, intrigue and mystification, which 
was altogether unknown in England.”! It had gathered a 
reliable staff with the necessary language and local business quali- 
fications, and had opened several branches. Its agents were 
instructed to keep in constant touch with the British Ambassador, 
its name was now well known in the City of London, and its 
indefatigable Chairman had bombarded the Turkish Government 
with searching criticisms of rival projects and skilful presentations 
of his own.* 

_ Finally, the Ottoman Bank syndicate had been enlarged to 
include French interests, which were now represented by the 
Crédit Mobilier, the Comptoir d’Escompte, Hottinguer, Stern, 
and several other well-known Parisian private bankers.4 Lord 


1 Report of the Directors, Bankers’ Magazine, 1861, p. 820. 

* Letters of Layard to Rechid Pasha, 13 Dec., 1856, and to Etham Pasha 
18 Dec., 1856, F.O. 195/460. } 

% Against the wish of Layard, who wanted the bank to be entirely British. 
Letter to F.O. 3 April, 1856, F.O. 195/460. 


“Formed 15 Nov., 1862. Details in G. Young, Corps de Droit Ottoman 
vol. v, 1906, : 
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Hobart, of the official British Financial Mission to Turkey, con- 
sidered the establishment of a National Bank to keep the Govern- 
ment accounts “an improvement of very urgent importance’, 
and urged that “ the continued influence of the British and French 
Governments ”? should be used to exclude rivals frorn the negotia- 
tions in favour of the Ottoman Bank. After protracted negotia- 
tions, with the Turks stubborn on several vital points, and amidst 
angty protests from the promoters of the moribund Banque de 
Turquie,* the final definitive concession to the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank was signed in 1863.4 The bank’s capital was 
fixed at £2,700,000, of which the English group took 80,000 shares, 
the French 50,000, and the Turkish Government 5,000.5 In addi- 
tion to full powers of doing an ordinary commercial business, the 
bank received the exclusive power of legal tender note issue, 
and became the banker and financial agent of the Government. 
The bank’s previous experience, and its substantial international 
support, united with the full and exclusive powers granted by the 
concession, gave it at once a position of great influence and prestige 
at Constantinople, which was subsequently turned to very full 
account. 

It is worth noting that the kind of international financial 
co-operation exemplified by the foundation of the Imperial Otto- 
man Bank did not always proceed so smoothly. In Tunis, an 
undeveloped and primitive part of the Sultan’s dominions, efforts 
wete made as early as 1856 to found an “‘ Anglo-Tunisian Bank ” 
to look after the currency, act as banker to the Bey, and carry ona 
commercial loaning business as well. But the local French 
diplomatic representatives in Tunis were reported distinctly 
hostile to the plan on account of its English origin,® and it 
was abandonedin 1861. Twelve years later the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank itself, strongly supported by London banking circles, 
founded a local subsidiary called the London Bank of Tunis ; 
and this (in spite of French participation in the parent concern) 
called forth a strong protest from practically the whole consular 
body, and an even stronger one from the International Financial 
Commission, which had been set up in the interests of the bond- 


1 Letter to Earl Russell, 27 Nov., 1862, B.P.P. 1863, vol 44. 

2 Letter to F.O. 6 Oct., 1862, F.O. 78/1790. 

8 See correspondence between the vatious promoters in The Times, Nov., 
1862, and Feb., 1863, with editorial comment thereon. 

4 Text in G. Young, op. cit. 

5 G. Poulgi-Bey, “La Banque Imperiale Ottomane,”’ Annales des Sciences 
Politiques, May, 1910. 

6 Letter of -Consul Wood to F.O. 3 Feb., 1857, F.O. 102/67. Letter of 
promoters to F.O. 17 Oct., 1861, published in Banker’s Magazine, 1861, p. 873. 
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holders of the now bankrupt Bey. The London promoters 
reported the “intrigues and hostile attacks *” of the French 
Minister in Tunis, Lord Lytton in Paris protested vigorously to 
the French Government, and by the time the matter was referred 
to Gladstone in November, 1873, it had assumed the form of an 
acrimonious international dispute over the cession of special 
politico-economic rights to one national group of creditors of a 
bankrupt country.? Fortunately, the bank appeased the French 
by submitting to a watering-down of its concession. But the 
reflection of acute international rivalries in the financial sphere 
was unmistakably plain. | 

From the main body of historical fact connected with the early 
adventures of these banks (of which only the general drift could be 
revealed above), certain general conclusions emerge :— 


(1) Not a single bank in the Anglo-Turkish group was directly 
supported by a London joint-stock deposit bank, though occasion- 
ally directors of the latter figured as directors or promoters of banks 
for the Near East. It is clear that the grave risks attaching to 
foreign banking operations in Turkey were an effective deterrent. 


(2) The purely commercial activities of the banks grew rapidly 
in importance, after somewhat small beginnings. They were 
helped by the cheap and broad discount market existing in London, 
and by the facility with which the banks could provide sterling 
acceptance credits through their London offices. They were 
hindered by the debasement and depreciation of the local money, 
and by the rapid fluctuations in London exchange rates. 


(3) Without going so far as the recent claim’ that “ the founding 
of banks in the Near East was always a diplomatic affair,” one 
may yet assert definitely. of the British banks that there were very 
intimate connections between the bankers and the diplomats, of a 
kind which makes it practically impossible to separate the com- 
metcial motive from the political. Nationalist considerations 
apart, it is probable that the creation of British banks in Turkey 
would have proceeded along very different lines. As it was, the 
usefulness of such institutions as the Imperial Ottoman Bank as a 
weapon for the economic penetration of a backward country 
provided nineteenth century diplomacy with a striking object 
lesson. The great capital-exporting nations of western Europe 
certainly were not slow to profit by it. 


1 Letter of London Bank of Tunis to F.O., 26 Sept., 1873, F.O. 102/122. 
_ *Gladstone thought certain parts of the concession were “‘ quite indefen- 
sible” and the case generally “full of doubtful points and to require much 
caution.’’ (Letter to Lord Granville, 7 Nov., 1873, F.O. 102/1 2a.) 
8 Feis, Europe—The World’s Banker, 1930, p. 321. 


OXFORDSHIRE POOR LAW PAPERS. + 
By C. R. OLDHAM. 


II 


Shas Poot Law Commissionets of 1834 protested against a 

leniency which they thought unwise; if the Vestry Books 

are able to substantiate or refute this charge of leniency 

they may form a valuable addition to the Appendices to the Report 

of 1834. ‘To-day the overseers of the Old Poor Law must satisfy 

two critics: the reformers of 1834, who thought them extrava- 
gant,? and such present-day writers as think them niggardly.® 

Speaking of parish accounts, as allowed by the vestry and the 
magistrates, the Commissioners gave it as their opinion that, “ such 
accounts afford clues by which a person devoting himself to their 
investigation might in time ascertain the mode in which the fund 
had been administered, but on a cursory examination they tell 
nothing.”4 This opinion is true with regard to many of the 
Overseers’ Books, but not so true of the Vestry Books of Oxford- 
shire, whose minutes are often detailed and explicit. 

At Finmere the vestry estimated that the annual cost of main- 
tenance for the men of the parish, at the lowest wage of 8s. per 
week,® would form a charge on the lands per acre greater than they 
could support “ without a very great deterioration of their value 
to the owner.” On August 26, 1826, the same vestry, after having 
made an estimate of the number of labourers and theit dependants, 
concluded that it was “‘ very desirable in the present state of things 


1 Continued from vol. iv, no. 4. 

2 Poor Law Report of 1834, 1905, pp. 98-106, passim. ‘The Commissioners did 
not expect an effectual performance of their duties from persons who seldom 
combined both knowledge and diligence; nor did they consider the vestry 
and the magistrates sufficient to check either ‘‘ profusion or partiality, or 
fraud. ...’’ Moreover, there was little chance of reducing the rates if the 
overseer (p. 99), “‘as an immediate employer of labour, . . . is interested in 
keeping down its price . . .,”’ so that “he may gain, or think that he gains, 
more by the reduction of wages than he loses by the rise in rates.’ 

3 Perhaps it may be suggested that when speaking of the “total lack of 
knowledge and capacity to deal with the problems involved in the government 
of even the smallest village,”’ and ‘‘ the unintelligent niggardliness of their ”’ 
(the rural vestries) “‘ treatment of the poor” (S. and B. Webb, English Local 
Government, The Parish and the County,p.49), the worst, rather than the best, is 
made of an admittedly bad case. 

4 Op. cit., p. 99. 

5 See below, pp. 91-2. 
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that cottages should not exist in number beyond what may be 
sufficient for the accommodation of as many families as may in 
general be employed on the lands of any parish.” This was due to 
their recognition that it was “an undoubted truth that there is 
a natural tendency in the labouring classes living in such a state 
of regular employment, regular wages and comfortable accom- 
modation as every man must wishto see them live in, continually 
to increase.” They concluded, therefore, that a well-regulated 
parish would be far-seeing and, while permitting the natural in- 
crease, endeavour to keep down an excess of labourers by other 
means. The means they had in mind was apprenticeship, which 
should be to masters outside the parish; thus changing the 
settlement of potential paupers.? 


Again, it was hoped to reduce the rates by allowing the poor to 
cultivate charity land. The Duke of Buckingham offered to put 
the poor’s plot in order, pay rent for it, and sublet it to labourers.? 
The Poor Law Commissioners, while endorsing small allot- 
ments, feared the consequences of letting the land at a loss to the 
lessor, or at the public expense. They feared it might induce a 
“land hunger ” and precipitate a crisis, when it would be necessary 
either to give up the system, resume the land, or abandon the whole 
country to a helpless and desperate population.? The Finmere 
vestry declined the Duke’s offer and turned their attention to the 
less disputable idea of encouraging the young in settled habits 
outside their own parish, and offered “a premium of £2 to any 
and every young man. . . who shall hire himself at the coming 
Michaelmas to any person living out of the parish for a twelve- 


1 From the collection of 471 indentures in the Witney church chest it is 
apparent that between 1760 and 1818, 29 children were apprenticed to masters 
in Witney, and 97 to parishes beyond ; for, by 3 & 4 W. and M., c. 11, s.8: “‘if 
any person shall be bound as apprentice by indenture and inhabit in any town 
or parish, such binding and inhabitation shall be judged a good settlement.” 

2 Finmere Vestry Book, March 20, 1826. Commenting, at a later date, on 
the experiment at Finmere, Blomfield, Rural Dean of Bicester, appears to have 
agreed with the vestry. He thought, ‘‘ The plan of small allotments of land for 
agricultural labourers was tried here earlier than in many places. The late 
Duke of Buckingham offered land at the rate of sos. per acte to any poor man 
resident in Finmere, who had a wife and two children living, on certain condi- 
tions. But no great success attended this plan, chiefly because the allotments 
were too large for spade husbandry, and yet not large enough to allow of any 
other mode of cultivation. Blomfield, of. cit., p.27. Cf. also, Poor Law Report 
of 1834, p.192, “the extent of land which a labourer can beneficially occupy is 
small—seldom exceeding, even when his family is large, half an acre. Such 
an amount appears to be the utmost which he can cultivate and continue to rely 
on his wages as his regular and main support.” 


3 Poor Law Report of 1834, p. 194. 
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month, and shall continue serving under that hiting to the end of 
Pie term: % 

On July 3, 1829, the Finmere vestry considered acquiting a 
workhouse, “ with a view to diminishing the charges of weekly 
relief.” The matter was again discussed a year later, and referred 
to the Duke of Buckingham. On October 4, 1831, it was decided, 
however, that “until the workhouse can be obtained with land 
adjoining and at a cheap rate, it is better to divide the labourers 
among the several occupiers for constant employment during the 
winter. ...” Insofar as they had reverted to the labour rate 1 
(division of labourers among occupiets) and rejected the work- 
house, Finmere merited the disapproval of the Commissioners, 
who, while favouring the workhouse,? considered that by the 
labour rate “the line between the pauper and the independent 
labourer would be pro tanto obliterated.” 

The same parish had recourse to emigration. On April 2, 
1832, three families were willing to emigrate to New York, with 
£2“ in the pocket of each individual clear on their landing.” The 
estimate was £150 for four families—twenty-two persons in all. 

The Report of 1834 stated that many overseers dared not refuse 
relief for fear of violence and conflagration. At Pyrton the riots 
were asctibed to “‘ discontent more than want,” and in the next 
parish, Watlington, to low wages ; as a result there had been in the 
latter place “‘a small increase difficult to be maintained.” At 
Chadlington, “the general cry of the Labourers was, ‘ More wages, 
not Parish Relief.? Never had there been so little trouble, or so 
little angry feeling against the Parish Officers as in the winter 
of 1830 and 1831.’ 

In general, the Oxfordshire correspondents give the impression 
that the disturbances were few, and were the result of the bad 


1 In December, 1831, the pauperism in Wheatley had become acute. The 
vestry decided to adopt a labour rate whereby the poor were distributed 
among all ratepayers, and paid through a written order from the overseers ; 
the men were to work on the Oxford turnpike. Some were to be paid 1s. a 
day, others 8d., and boys 4d. ‘The rate was to last six weeks, all persons with 
rents of £5 or less were exempt, and the wages were to be obtained from a rate 
of 1s. 6d. 

2 Poor Law Report of 1834, pp- 35, 248, 261. 

3 The Cuddesdon Select Vestry Book, May 23, 1832, records ““. . . that the 
Overseer be authorized to purchase a few copies of Scopes work and letters on 
emigration,” 

* Op. cit., p. 99. 

5 Poor Law Report of 1834, Appendix B-1, Part V ; Answers to Question 8 
(1st Issue), Oxfordshire. The riots were not confined to 1830-31 only; at 
Deddington, in 1834, the vestry decided that the “‘ 9 persons committed for trial 
for a riot be prosecuted by the Parish at the next assizes.”” 
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example of the neighbouring counties, beerhouses, disaffected 
persons, and a maladministration of the poor laws whereby the 
industrious were confused with the worthless labourers, and wages 
were subordinated to the labour rate and allowance systems.* 
And even if it is admitted that the overseers, in general, stretched 
the letter of the poor law in relieving poverty as well as indigence, 
yet the Oxfordshire poor-law papers would seem to show that the 
overseers wete conscientious,! for the most part, and not so 
conservative that they would not attempt a variety of methods to 
reduce the rates and relieve the poor. If they were short-sighted, 
and usually preferred the rounds? and the allowance® to emi- 
gration and the workhouse,‘ they at least seemed to be honest ; 
the extent of indiscreet corruption being shown by less than half 
a dozen indictments for embezzlement in forty years.® 


Ill 


The general charge of leniency seems sometimes to have been 
associated with the allowance system, which spread from Speen- 
hamland® into Oxfordshire and other parts of the country.? The 
allowance according to the price of bread and the size of families 
was open to the criticism that it reduced wages, encouraged large 
families and habits of idleness, and depreciated the value of land by 
an excessive increase in the rates. Nevertheless, it is well to 
remember that the labour test was applied fully as often as the 
allowance system, and that the principle was adopted of “no 
work, no pay.” Sometimes there is a note of desperation: 
“, .. that the overseer make it his business apon any terms to find 
employment of some sort for the people rather than relieve them 


1 Vestry Book, 1793-1823. At Witney five of the vestry, in agreeing to 
assist the overseers and churchwardens, weekly subjected themselves to a fine 
of one shilling for non-attendance. 


2 See below, p. 94. 

3 See below, pp. 94-5. 

4 See above, p. 89. 

5 Cf. Quarter Sessions, Epiphany, 1802 

8 Poor Law Report of 1834, p. 121-123. 

7 In Buckinghamshire the magistrates appear to have anticipated the 
Berkshire justices at Speenhamland by giving an allowance of 7s. to a man and 
wife with ‘‘ one or two small children’’; the date of the Buckinghamshire 
order is Epiphany (January 8, 1795), and that of Speenhamland, May 6, 1795. 
In the former, however,there is no mention of an allowance proportionate to 
the price of bread. (Victoria County History of Buckinghamshire, p. 86.) 

8 Poor Law Report of 1834, pp. 86, 62, and 67. 
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without. All surplus labourers were employed on the rounds? 
in 1834, and where, even at this reduced wage, there was still an 
insufficiency of employment, work was found on roads, quarries, 
ot parish land. Many parishes had workhouses to meet this 
problem; in one parish, at least, women had long been employed 
on stocks of materials purchased from the rates.® 

Parish employment, whether direct or through the rounds and 
labour rate, almost undoubtedly kept wages low, but many 
witnesses before the House of Lords Committee on Corn Laws, 
1814-15,4 insisted that there was, in many places, a surplus of 
labourers, and that low wages were, therefore, in any case, inevi- 
table. It would appear that there was a tacitly accepted wage- 
fund theory amongst farming parishes, whereby it was held that 
the land could support so much rent and so much labour; the 
latter might be paid direct out of wages or indirectly through the 
poor rate. If there were too many labourers the wage fund 
would cover them only at a reduced wage; any higher wage would 
come out of rents, directly, or (through employing less men than 
the land required) would lead to a reduction in the intensity of 
cultivation. A fall in the value of land would ultimately lead to 
a reduction in the rateable value, and so to the total of the poor 
rate, with a consequent lowering of the standard of relief to the 
unemployed labourer. None the less, in 1825 the Duke of Buck- 
ingham considered wages too low.’ The resolution of the 
Finmere vestry, that the land could not afford a wage of 8s. per 
week, received the reply that “8s. per week are not sufficient 
wages in the present times for any stout labourer, be he married or 


1 Finmere Vestry Book, November 29, 1827. 

2 See below, p. 94 seq. 

3 “For Militia Families Spinning Work, Knitting, etc. ...54: 6: 44.” 
(Witney Vestry Book, 1793-1823, March 26, 1799). 

4 See below, pp. 94-5. 

5 « |. the labourer has received a considerable part of that portion of 
his employer’s capital which was destined for his maintenance, in the form of 
poor’s rate (the very worst that it could assume), instead of being paid it as the 
fair, well-earned recompense of equivalent labour.’’ Sir F. M. Eden, The State 
of the Poor, 1797, vol. i, p. 575, quoted by Poor Law Report of 1834, p. 121. 
Eden, no doubt rightly, would not admit that wages paid from the rates were 
part of a “‘ wage fund’’; instead, he contended, by excessive rates the capital 
value of the land was reduced. 

6 See Mr. James Buxton’s evidence before the Lords Committee on Corn 
Laws, 1814-15, below, pp. 94-5. 

7 Cf.: “To suppose that . . . a man’s wages ought to depend on his 
services, not his wants ; that the earnings of an ordinary labourer are naturally 
equal to the support of an ordinary family; . . . are views which many of 
those who have long resided in pauperized rural districts seem to reject as too 
absurd for formal refutation.’’—Poor Law Report of 1834, pp. 62-63. 
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single. He” [the Duke] “conceives the labourer to be worthy 
of his hire whatever may be the number of his family and that 9s. 
per week is the least that ought to be given. The wages of 
labour should be sufficient to support the labouring community ; 
and if they are not so . . . they should have the means if possible 
of cultivating as much land as may make up the deficiency.” * 

At Henley, two years later, it was recognized that wages were 
low; the half-yearly report of the select vestry stated that they — 
“ had practiced Economy, as far as is consistent with the welfare of 
the poor...” and “they realized that the poor must not be 
oppressed to save the rates... The low wages when put into 
comparison with the high prices of consumption renders the 
demand of the Labourer imperative.” 2 If the earnings of the 
best workman, in constant employment, be taken, it will be 
evident at once that he is inadequately paid. Reports received 
from twenty-seven Oxfordshire parishes disclose that the labourer’s 
avetage annual earnings, including piece-work and harvest, were 
£28 8s. od. There can be little doubt that wages were low 
in 1834; at Wheatley it was decided, in that year, to reduce 
the pay of labourers on the road from 8s. to 7s. per week.® 
Eden‘ gives figures for a few Oxfordshire parishes for 1795, 
showing that, in the Banbury district, common labourers earned 
8s. or 9s. a week during the whole year. Eden, or his informant, 
thought wages low compared to the price of food; wheat was 
81s. 6d. a quarter in 1795. In 1834, the labourer was paid about 
the same when wheat never touched more than 47s. 5d., and once 
fell as low as 39s. 6d. a quarter. The conclusion to be drawn 
is not that the wages in 1834 were high, but that in 1795 they were 
low. Comparing the average of wages in Oxfordshire in 1832-34, 
as reported to the Commissioners, with Eden’s Deddington wage of 
1794, there is an increase from £22 15s. od. to £28 8s. od. 
However, it should be noted that, owing to unemployment, not 
all labourers received the latter wage, and that the allowance and 
wages on the rounds are a truer indication of the income of the 
agricultural labourer in 1834 than wages per se. 

_ Wages and prices seem to have had very little connection in the 
sixty years prior to the Poor Law Amendment Act. Agri- 
cultural prices fluctuated violently. In 1830 wheat was 63s. 44d. 


1 Finmere Vestry Book, October, 9, 1826. 


* Henley-on-Thames Vestry Book, 1816-1836, r4th Report of Select Vest 
Mich., 1827, to Lady Day, 1828. bi i P elect Vestry, 


8 Wheatley Vestry Book, June 5, 1834. 
* Op. cit. (abridged edition of 1928), pp. 281-4. 
° T. Tooke, History of Prices and of the State of the Circulation, 1840, li, 388-0. 
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as compared with 59s. 14d. in 1773. Had this slight increase been 
steady, it is not likely that wages would have been insufficient 
(leaving aside the question of the excess of labour). But during 
that period wheat prices had once doubled the 1830 figure,! and in 
1779 had fallen to 36s. 23d. a quarter. Farmers might make 
fortunes quickly, but they as rapidly lost them; on July 12, 1816, 
the Henley vestry excused ten ratepayers, owing to the “severe 
pressure of the times,” wheat being then down to 82s., as compated 
to the period from 1809 to 1813, when it had never fallen below 
106s. 

It seems that a lack of work following a fall in prices might 
alarm the overseers as much as want due to the high price of bread 
in good times. When wheat was 63s. 44d. in 1830, agriculture 
was depressed, farmers failed to pay their rents, and disorders, 
notably rick burning, broke out in the autumn.? As early as 
1814, when wheat had dropped below toos. for the first time in 
five years, an Essex farmer remarked the unemployment that 
resulted from falling prices. 

It is clear that the land, in some parts at least, needed all the 
labourers available. Where the farmer was compelled to work 
with fewer hands he had no alternative but to turn arable land into 
grass,* leaving more room for foreign wheat in the English market. 
He sought protection through the Corn Laws, there being a 
general agreement amongst farmers that wages in 1814-15 could 
not be maintained unless wheat sold at not less than 80s. a quarter.® 
With rents at 30s. an acre, the same Essex farmer considered that 
wheat must fetch between 92s. and t1oos. in order to pay fair wages, 
employ necessary labour, and cultivate the land in the “ improved 
manner of recent years.’’® ae 

These “‘ fair wages’ were probably higher than those paid in 
Oxfordshire in the same period. The Essex informant, Mr. 
Buxton, stated that between 1792 and 1814, wages of ploughmen had 
risen from 7s. ot 8s. to 18s. or 20s., and during 1814 had not fallen 
mote than 3s. per man.? At Bampton, Oxon, in 1818, the vestry 
decided that—‘‘ All the Labourers shall be rated to the parish book 
and all the labouring poor regularly employed shall be rated” as 
follows: a man and wife at 1s. a day; a man and wife with one 


1 Tooke, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 388-90; wheat was 127s. in 1800 as an aver- 
age throughout the year, according to the Eton tables. All wheat prices in 
this paper are from the same soutce. 

2 W. Smart, Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, vol. i, pp. 513-14. 

3 From the evidence of Mr. James Buxton, farmer, of Essex ; the House of 
Lords Report on the Corn Laws, Parliamentary Papers, 1814-15, vol. iii, p. 16, 
T1014. *p..16. 5 [bid., pp. 16-43, passim. 

6 1hja.4* pp. 14; 17: 7 Ibid., pp. 14,15. 
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child at 1s. 2d. a day; with two children, 1s. 4d.; with three 
children, 1s. 6d. ; with four children, 1s. 8d.; with five children, 
1s. 1od.; with six children, 2s.; single men, 6d.; boys over ten 
4d.; girls over ten, 4d. ; women, 5d. Wheat had in 1818 risen 
to 98s. 6d., at which price “fair wages ” were considered possible 
in Essex. It would appear that there was a great deal more 
unemployment in Oxfordshire than in Essex. 

When the Deddington vestry, in 1821, spoke of “ wages ”’ as 6s. 
and 8s. a week they had some such scale as that at Bampton in mind, 
and while the allowance system and the rounds were in operation 
there was little likelihood that wages wouldrise. Itis evident that 
these wages were scarcely equal to the means of subsistence without 
assistance from the parish, whether as occasional relief, aids for rent,* 
free or cheap coal,? or free medical attendance.* After perusing 
many Overseers’ Books it scems unlikely that after 1800 there were 
many Oxfordshire labourers who at some time did not come on the 
parish for relief. When parishes were completely pauperized 
“‘ wages,” “rounds,” and the “allowance” were pretty much 
interchangeable terms. 

There being more labourers than needed, the rapid changes in 
agricultural prices quickly reacted on the poor rates. In this 
instance Witney affords an example so striking as to prove the 
relations between prices and distress to be more than a coincidence. 
In 1793-94 the parish raised £902 14s. 8d., when wheat had 
averaged 49s. 62d. for the year 1793 ; when for 1801 the price had 
risen to 128s. 6d., the rates (year ending Easter, 1802) rose to 
£3,348 5s.4 It is evident that high rates follow a sudden change 
in price, usually a sudden rise, as in 1799-1800; but occasionally 
the change which sends up the rates is a fall in price, as in 1807 and 
1814. The continued high prices of 1796 and 1810-11 did not 
further increase the rates. Possibly this spelt farming prosperity, 
which gave sufficient extra employment to offset the increased cost 
of relief which might be expected from the increased price of bread, 
to those still out of work. 

_ Overseers, themselves farmers, can scarcely be blamed if in 
view of sudden price changes they preferred part-payment of 


1 The Great Haseley Overseers’ Book, 1770-73, gives four instances of the 
payment of rents in the accounts from Lady Day, 1769, to Lady Day, 1770. 

2 Great Tew Overseers’ Book, 1817-27, April 5, 1823 ; Swalcliffe Overseers’ 
Book, 1817-36, April 2, 1830, and many other Oxfordshire parish accounts. 

3 Eg. at tana Long aw Wm. bec. hath undertaken to attend the 
poor in pharmacy and the small-pox. . . for the ensuing year.”’—Wit 
Book, April 7, 1801. : oy BEY esr 
_ 4 Witney Vestry Book ; these rates do not include such sundry sources of 
income as payments from other parishes, bastardy money, etc. 
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labourers through the parish rather than risk an undisguised rise in 
wages. The desire for protection through the Corn Laws is better 
understood if viewed asa desite for more stable, rather than higher, 
prices. The Deddington farmets in 1821 thought wages too high: 
“This Vestry having taken into consideration the Depression in 
the Price of Provisions and the wages paid to Labourers and also the 
difference in the wages with reference to the Price of Agricultural 
Produce and Provisions do unanimously agree and resolve that the 
wages of Labourers be reduced to 6s. per week considering that 
Sum as equal to 8s. which has been heretofore paid when Provisions 
were at a higher rate and that the Sum of 6s. be the regular wages 
allowed to Labourers in future [those] having 2 or mote children 
[to receive] 2s. weekly in addition to the above Sum of six 
shillings.”? Such an action was bound to affect allowances inthe 
same district. A month after the Deddington vestry had lowered 
wages their neighbours at Westcote Barton fixed a similar rate of 
allowance at the instance of the magistrates.? 


In this manner it was possible for the farmers, as ratepayers, to 
constitute themselves, through the vestry, a local wages-board 
working through the allowance, rounds, and labour-rate 
systems. ‘The allowance often operated in aid of wages, and was 
sometimes in operation concurrently with one of the other systems ; 
thus in the winter of 1829 Cuddesdon had a labour rate,® an 
allowance of a loaf and 3d. per week per head,‘ and a wage scale 
starting at 6s.5 


The allowance was usually out-relief in money and/or bread, 
fixed according to the size of the applicant’s family. Its use was 
general after 1795, when the Berkshire magistrates published their 
scale, which specifically operated in relation to the price of bread. 
Evidence of such full application of the plan is not very clear in 
Oxfordshire, though at Wheatley bread was included with the allow- 
ance. ‘* All persons who are employed by the parish who have 
hitherto been paid at the rate of a loaf and 3d. [per week] per head 
shall in the future be paid at the rate of a loaf a head only. . . .’”6 
At Deddington the overtseets, in 1834, agreed to pay half the 
allowance in bread. Any further relief was to be given entirely 
in bread, it having been previously decided to make no allowance 
to any man having less than four children. This is the only 
definite instance discovered in the Oxfordshire poor-law papers 


1 Deddington Vestry Book, December 6, 1821. 

2 Westcote Barton Overseers’ Book, 1804-1822. 

3 Cuddesdon Select Vestry Book, November 9, 1829. 

4 lbid., December 9, 1829. 5 Thid., December 17, 1829. 
6 Wheatley Vestry Book, May 11, 1829. 
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of the idea that the allowance system might encourage the birth 
of more paupers. 

The roundsmen! were the unemployed labourers distributed 
amongst the parish farmers, and paid partly by the employer and 
partly by the parish. Most of the Oxfordshire instances of the 
use of the rounds belong to a late date. But the system is much 
older in Oxfordshire ; at Hempton, a hamlet of Deddington, but 
a separate poor-law unit, roundsmen existed as far back as 1771 ; 
in the year ending February, 1773, the overseers expended on 
roundsmen more than a third of the total poor law income tor 
the hamlet.2. Yet the presence of roundsmen seems to be no proof 
that the whole pauper population was so treated. At Swaicliffe the 
money paid to roundsmen between 1821 and 1822 is but a very 
small proportion of the total: £59 18s. odd. out of £529 4s. 24d., 
and by 1824-25 had fallen to little more than 1 per cent. of the 
total. The roundsmen system, even if it took account of the wants 
rather than the services of the pauper, made a strong appeal at all 
times to those who wished to enforce the Elizabethan principle 
that the poor should be set to work. It had an added attraction 
in its tendency to stabilize or even depress wages. This did not 
fail to impress those who neglected to see the beneficial part the 
wage-earner might play as a purchaser of commodities whose low 
prices had reduced his own employment and purchasing power 
and embarrassed his employer. Even at the present day, certain 
protectors of the poor are in danger of being seduced by the direct 
appeal of this hardy veteran of the Old Poor Law. A London 
daily paper® recently noted that : ‘ An effort is to be made by the 
Marlborough (Wilts) Guardians Committee to arrange a scheme 
whereby ‘ able-bodied men in the receipt of poor relief will be 
provided with agricultural work, the farmers and the Committee 
each paying half the wages, which are not to exceed 30s. per week.’ 
Several members of the Committee expressed the fear that the 
scheme might tempt farmers to dismiss their men and re-engage 
them on lower terms.” 

1 Section HI of the Poor Law Commissioners’ Report of 1834 defines the 
Roundsmen System as ““. . . The parish paying the occupiers of property to 
employ the applicants for relief at a rate of wages fixed by the parish, and 
depending not on the services, but on the wants of the applicants, the employer 
being repaid out of the poor-rate all that he advanced in wages beyond a certain 
sum. This is the house row, or roundsmen, or billet, or ticket, or stem 
system.”’—Edition of 1905, p. 31. 

2 Overseers’ Book, 1741-73, passim. 

3 Overseers’ Book, 1817-36. 

4 E.g., the newspaper article cited below has this caption: 


“WORK INSTEAD OF RELIEF—NOVEL SCHEME.’’ 
5 News Chronicle, September 8, 1932. 
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The most obvious criticism of the Old Poor Law was that it was 
unequal, if only by its wasteful duplication, to the task of adequate 
relief or work in hard times. Further, it lay open to the charge of 
ctippling agriculture by excessive rates, lowering wages by such 
emergency measutes as the roundsmen and labour-rate systems, 
and encouraging improvidence by relief based on a family allow- 
ance. Yet it seemed eminently suited to deal with the occasional 
pauperism and even small seasonal unemployment of the early 
eighteenth century. These local poor-law papers record those 
occasions, as at Wheatley in 1831,1 when the overseers themselves 
definitely considered the situation was abnormal and beyond the 
ptactical application of that Elizabethan poor law which hoped to 
discourage pauperism through compulsory labour. In estimating 
the work of the old overseers, too much attention has been directed 
to their misuse of the allowance, and too little to their constant 
efforts to put the poor to work, and so do their duty by the 
Elizabethan poor law. However difficult it might be in abnor- 
mal times, putting the able-bodied pauper to work was basically 
sound. Only on such grounds is it possible to entertain the com- 
plementary thesis, advanced by the labourer, that poor relief is 
a tight,? and not a charity. The implied right to live is thus 
camouflaged under the duty (or the right) to work. 

This principle was not repudiated by the new Poor Law of 
1834. In England the failure of relief based on this principle has 
been partly concealed by the increasing use of national unemploy- 
ment insurance. In the United States, however, where the Old 
Poot Law is part of the English heritage, and the insurance is not, 
the Elizabethan theory is severely challenged. Large public-works 
for relief of unemployment are looked on by many as an encroach- 
ment of the state on private enterprise. Demands for such relief 
meet with no comment if disguised under the Old Poor Law. Thus 
a petition before the Massachusetts Legislature? on January 25, 
1933, tecotds on the motion of Hatold E. Cole “ that members of 
boards of public welfare be penalized for failure to employ poor 
and indigent persons who are charges of their respective towns.” 
But, however incompetent, the eighteenth-century overseer in Old 
England scarcely lays himself open to such a damaging charge of 
failure as does his New England counterpart to-day. 

1 See above, p. 89. nr. 


2 Poor Law Report, p. 25. 
3 Boston Evening Transcript, Januaty 26, 1933. 


THE ORPHANS’ INVENTORIES AT THE 
LONDON CITY GUILDHALL. 


By Axtce M. C. Le MEsuriEr. 


HERE exists at the London City Guildhall a collection of 
ef inventories of considerable interest to the student of social 
~ and economic history. The collection contains about 
2,000 documents, and covers the period 1666 to about 1730. It 
forms part of the records of the Court of Orphans, and supplements 
the Common Sergeant’s Books, in which the totals of accounts 
exhibited in that Court were entered. The Orphans’ Court, 
as is well known, was a court of record, responsible to that of the 
Aldermen for the management of estates of freemen who died 
leaving any children under age. By immemorial custom, such 
estates were administered by the City, whether so left by will or 
not. The executors were obliged to exhibit in the Court of 
Orphans an inventory and valuation of the personal estate of the 
deceased on liquidation.2 To this was added a list of debts 
owing to the deceased, not yet collected, and a list of the money 
he owed. ‘The total “presently good’? value of the estate 
was entered in the Common Sergeant’s Book, with the total of 
debts outstanding. From the total “presently good” was 
deducted the debts owing by the deceased, the funeral, and other 
expenses of administration, and the widow’s paraphernalia, or 
contents of her chamber. The remainder was then divided, 
usually into three portions. One was the property of the widow, 
one was distributed according to the will, and the third portion 
was paid into the Chamber of London for the use of the orphans. 
On this third portion, “ finding money ” was paid to the guardians 
at the rate of 4 per cent., until the principal was recovered, by a 
male orphan at the age of 21, by a female at the age of 21 or on 
matriage.® 
The Orphans’ Inventories, so-called, give the details of totals 
entered in the Common Sergeant’s Book. These details comprise 
lists of household possessions, stock-in-trade, leasehold property 


*On Orphanage customs of the City, see Pulling, Laws and Customs of the 
City and Port of London, pp. 196-8, and authorities there cited. 

2 The widow, judging by the inventories and accounts, did not often carry 
on her deceased husband’s business, 

8 Or amount already collected and in the executors’ hands. 

4 Which remained her property. 

5 With the consent of the Court of Aldermen. 
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and securities, and debts already collected, which together made 
up the “presently good” value of the estate. There is also a 
number of separate or supplementary accounts. 

Both inventories and accounts follow a common form, from 
which there are few deviations. Both were written on parchment 
of uniform width, though varying greatly in length. The inven- 
tories were endorsed on the outside at the end with the date of 
exhibition in the Orphans’ Court, the name and livery company 
of the deceased freeman, the amount of his estate after deducting 
the debts he owed, the total of debts owing to him, and the name 
and in many cases the address of the executors. ‘To these 
patticulars has been added the reference to the corresponding 
entry in the Common Sergeant’s Book. The name and livery 
company of the deceased, with the date the inventory was drawn 
up, and sometimes the parish or ward in which the house was 
situated, ate given in the preamble. Then follow the names of 
the freemen who compiled the inventory, with their companies, 
and the name of the Lord Mayor or Alderman before whom they 
were sworn for the purpose. 

The inventory proper begins as a tule with the contents of 
the testator’s! late dwelling house. The contents of the garrets 
were usually the first to be entered, an inclusive value being given 
for the furniture of each room. Where stock-in-trade and house- 
hold furniture were found together in one room,? they were 
usually valued separately. The contents of bedrooms, staircase, 
cupboards, and living rooms were generally fairly carefully 
described. The most valuable domestic possessions appear to 
have been tapestries and hangings. One or two conscientious 
valuets gave the subjects of pictures and tapestries, the titles of 
books, and descriptions of maps and instruments of precision. 
The furniture and utensils in kitchens, butteries, washhouses, and 
other offices were listed in detail, and grew increasingly complex 
as time went on. Cisterns in yards, and the pipes leading to them, 
seem to have been valuable items. 

After the household furniture, the valuers usually turned their 
attention to the stock-in-trade.* Wares and shop fittings were 
not always valued separately, but the retailer can usually be 
distinguished from the manufacturer, and the general merchant 
from both. ‘This part of the inventory should contain much 

1 Or intestate’s. ‘“‘ Testator ’’ has been used here throughout in the interests 


of brevity. ; a We 
2 As, for instance, when 9 dozen cheeses were found in close proximity 


to a cradle ! 
3 Wares were sometimes entered first in the inventory, shop and warehouse 


fittings ranking as household furniture. 
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information about the particular trade in which its subject was 
engaged. For example, in the retail class, long lists of priced 
groceties have been discovered,1 and descriptions of trimmings, 
“french love,” fringe, buttons, cloth of all sorts, ready-made 
clothes, tape, cravats, and gloves.? There are also good lists of 
stationery,® toys,4 and books.’ Clockmakers, cutlers, armourers, 
and saddlers, and the majority of dealers in candles, and in pewter 
and other utensils, seem to have been both retailers and manu- 
facturers, for their stock-in-trade consisted not only of finished 
ware but of parts, tools, and raw material. All processes, from 
raw material to finished ware, are usually clearly distinguishable 
from the inventory. Among manufacturers, well-represented 
trades include cloth-finishing, silk-stocking weaving, brewing, 
distilling, and coopering, printing and book-binding.* 

The general merchant often died possessed of a well-furnished 
house ot chambers and a warehouse in London, and sometimes 
a second establishment in the country. His stock-in-trade con- 
sisted of warehoused goods, but these usually represented a small 
percentage only of the real value of his business, of which the 
greater part generally consisted of large sums owing to the estate. 
With the help of a separate account, or a list of charges for admin- 
istering the estate, sometimes to be found at the foot of an 
inventory, it should be possible to trace the history of a deal 
in, say, cloth sent to Smyrna, and the profit on the return in silk 
or gaels. 

Many inventories deal with the estates of freemen who had 
been engaged in the catering trade. There are lists of the contents 
of large inns, with fifteen or twenty named? or numbered rooms, 
and of small establishments where the business premises consisted 
of a bar and some “drinking rooms.” ‘The contents of the 
cellars, ranging from wines worth thousands of pounds to a little 
beer or ale priced at £10, usually formed the most valuable item 
of a caterer’s stock-in-trade. 

1Cf. inventory of Lewis Byker, grocer, 1664; George Clare, tallow- 
chandler, 1673. 

* Cf. inventories of John Ayleworth, leatherseller, 1676; Richard Clay, 
draper, 1674; Thomas Dally, leatherseller, 1698 or 1699; George Fryer, loriner, 
1699; Joseph Hall, haberdasher, 1700; Robert Johnson, draper, 1667, etc. 

3 Cf. inventory of Charles Bates, stationer, 1718. 

* Cf. inventory of John Wilson, shipwright, 1694. 


Cf. inventory of Benjamin Hurlocke, stationer, 1675; Christopher 
Wilkinson, stationer, 1694. 


® These are only examples from a list which includes (among many others) 
dyers, builders, surgeons, goldsmiths, rentiers, and connoisseurs. 
‘a ? Both lodging and reception rooms were often given names. “ Mitre,’ 
Rose, Sun,”’ “‘ Maidenhead,” ‘‘ Greyhound,” constantly recur. 
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The smallest estates seem to have been those of provision 
dealers, or of small builders whose stock-in-trade was a ladder, 
some scaffolding, and a few tiles worth a couple of pounds. The 
tichest members of the trading community appear to have been 
the general merchants, and it is noticeable that barber surgeons 
who practised their craft, that is to say, whose stock-in-trade 
consisted of instruments for surgery, were often very well off. 
Perhaps the queerest stock-in-trade yet discovered consisted of 
£1,000 worth of civet cats, kept in coops in a closet off the 
testator’s lodging chamber. 

After listing the deceased’s apparel, including his books, arms, 
and other personal possessions, his household linen, plate and 
jewels, the valuers gave details of his leasehold property. An 
approximate value only was given, based on the length of the 
lease, and the difference between the ground or reserved rent and 
the sum for which the property could be sub-let. Account was 
taken of any improvement made by the deceased during his 
tenancy. ‘The total value of household goods, stock-in-trade, 
apparel, linen, plate, and leases, was then added up, and the sum 
given as “ the Whole Sum of all and singular the Goods, Chattels, 
Leases, and other the Premises ” belonging to the deceased. Then 
followed the amount of ready money found in the house and shop 
at the death, with the takings of the business between that date 
and the drawing up of the inventory. Under this heading also 
was entered cash received for goods sold before the inventory 
was made, and any public securities, such as annuities, lottery 
tickets, banknotes or bonds, owned by the deceased. 

“ Good Debts, owing to the Testator at his decease, and since 
received ” is the next uniform item in the inventories. This 
heading explains itself. Items include both trading and other 
debts, not always distinguishable, and interest on securities and 
capital in trading companies. The totals already given for 
“ goods,” “ ready money,” and “ good debts,’ were then added 
together and formed the total “presently good” value of the 
estate, and the first sum to be entered in the Common Sergeant’s 
Book. 

The collected total given as the “ presently good ” value of 
the estate was followed by a list of the debts not yet collected. 
This list is similar in character to that of debts classed as “ good.” 
Capital stock in trading companies, not realised before the inven- 
tory was drawn up, was often classed as a debt owing to the estate. 
This list was sometimes divided into “ sperate;” “ doubtful,” 


¢ 


1Cf. inventories of Robert Midgley, barber surgeon, 1674 ; Robert 
Stevens, surgeon, 1699. 
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and “desperate” debts. Where addresses of debtors have 
been entered, the extent of a business connection can be calculated. 
Where there was property overseas, or shares in a voyage not yet 
completed, the capital expended was usually given as the value, 
not the expected return. Large sums owing by the Court, or 
by the aristocracy of the day, wete, it is amusing to note, nearly 
always classed as “ doubtful ”or even “ desperate.” 

After debts owed to the testator comes the list of debts owed 
by him. Here sufficient detail is often given to enable the student 
to calculate the proportion of overhead charges in business, to 
household expenses and private debts to individuals. As has been 
seen, both debts owed to the testator, and debts owed by him, 
are entered in the Common Sergeant’s Book, but the totals only 
are given. The detail must be sought in the corresponding 
inventory. 

Other items given in detail in the inventory, but only as a 
total in the Common Sergeant’s Book, are funeral expenses and 
accounts of charges for administering the estate before it was 
wound up. Actual particulars vary. As a rule, funeral expenses 
ate not found in great detail. But lists of administration charges 
have been found which give particulars of small sums laid out for 
the widow and orphans, and for settling, usually in taverns, the 
legal business connected with the estate. Larger items in the list 
of charges concern customs and other duties, wharfage, etc., on 
goods imported from abroad after the testator’s death and before 
the estate was liquidated. 


At the foot of some of the inventories are memoranda con- 
cerning other property of the deceased which the executors for 
some reason could not immediately value. The executors agreed, 
as a tule, to hold themselves accountable for any further profits 
which should accrue to the estate, or for any further debts owing 
to the deceased which should be paid in the future. They some- 
times craved allowance for sums in respect of goods sold for less 
than they were valued at, or for charges on the estate not then 
certainly known. At the time of the South Sea Bubble, nearly 
all executors of estates which included public securities, safe- 
guarded themselves by inserting a memorandum on the fluctuating 
value of South Sea and Bank Stock. 


The accounts exhibited in the Court of Orphans supplementary 
to the inventories, have likewise a common form. They are 
endorsed with the date of exhibition, the name and company of 
the executor exhibitant, and the name and company of the deceased. 
The preamble gives particulars of the drawing up and exhibition 
of the account, and a declaration on oath that it was complete. 
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The account is divided into two sections: receipts, and deductions 
required by the executors from the money collected. Receipts 
include debts owing to the estate paid since the inventory was 
drawn up, profits on voyages completed since that date, and rents 
received from tenants of freehold property. Deductions were 
claimed in respect of debts owing by the testator, discovered 
since the making of the inventory, further charges incurred in 
winding up the estate, and sums disbursed on behalf of the 
orphans. 

The inventories are arranged in boxes according to the 
position of the corresponding entry in the Common Sergeant’s 
Book. Where the name and company, and the approximate 
date of decease of any particular freeman is known, the index to 
the Common Sergeant’s Book thus serves for both series. The 
inventories would be much easier to use if a special index of trades 
could be compiled, but probably the quickest method of discovering 
their general character is to work through the whole number over 
a certain period of time. It is perhaps unfortunate that the actual 
number over a given period of years varies very greatly. There 
are many more for the first fifteen years after the Fire than for 
later periods.? The financial difficulties of the City in the last 
years of the seventeenth century, which led to an inquiry and Act 
of Parliament,? are not reflected in the inventories themselves, 
though after 1694 some freemen died possessed of holdings in 
Orphans’ Stock. Although the Act expressly stated that it was 
no longer compulsory to pay money into the Chamber, it appears 
to have remained customary to do so, and the number of inven- 
toties does not noticeably fall off after the passing of the Act. 
But they become fewer and fewer until the middle of the eighteenth 
centuty, no particular year marking a sudden decline. The 
uneven distribution of the inventories rather spoils their value 
for statistical purposes, except over short periods, or for purposes 
of comparison between one period and another. But this con- 
sideration should not affect the value of the inventories themselves, 
which individually and collectively form a source of much interest 
to the student of trade or domestic life in London at the time. 

1 Orphans’ Finding Money, 4 per cent. p.a. on portions in the Chamber 
paid to the guardians, was not accounted for in the Orphans’ Court. Expenses 
claimed as deductions in the accounts there exhibited were for sums spent 
on the orphans over and above their finding money. a 

2 A large number deals with the estates of freemen who died in the Plague. 
These were sometimes not exhibited until after 1670, probably owing to a 
breakdown in the administrative machine. Only a small number survived 


the Fire, the earliest being a fragment for the year 1579, the next one dated 1623. 
3“ An Act for the Relief of Orphans and other Creditors of the City of 


London,” 5 W. & M., c. 10 (1694). 
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Il. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
By el? 5: ASHTON. 


HOSE of us who had to teach economic history (usually 
as a sideline) before the war had but a meagre shelf from 
which to make up our story of the Industrial Revolution. 

It contained general works like those of Toynbee, Cunningham, 
Held, and Mantoux ;1 studies of particular industries by Galloway, 
Scrivenor, Beck, Chapman, Clapham, and Lloyd ;2 a modest 
supply of books on agrarian problems by such writers as Prothero, 
Gonner, Slater, Hasbach, and the Hammonds ;? and a few on 
problems of labour and legislation, such as those of the Webbs 
and Hutchins and Harrison.4 Samuel Smiles (to whom full 
justice is hardly done to-day) was a great stand-by for technique 
and biography. But on no aspect of the period were the 
secondary authorities numerous. 


To-day all that is changed. It is no longer a question of 
finding raiment to cover intellectual nakedness, but of which of 
many garments to assume. Mantoux’s brilliant essay has been 
translated and brought up to date; like the writings of his fellow- 
countryman, Halévy, it has the special value of evidence by an 


1A. Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution in England, 1884; W. 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 1882; A. Held, Zwei 
Biicher zur Socialen Geschichte Englands, 1881; P. Mantoux, La Révolution Indus- 
trielle, 1906. 

2 R. L. Galloway, History of Coal Mining in Great Britain, 1882 ; H. Scrivenor, 
A Comprehensive History of the Iron Trade, 1854; L. Beck, Geschichte des Eisens 
1894-8 ; S. Chapman, The Lancashire Cotton Industry, 1904; J. H. Clapham, 
The Woollen and Worsted Industries, 1907; G.1. H. Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades, 
1913. 

§R. E. Prothero, The Pioneers and Progress of English Farming, 1888 ; 
E, €. K. Gonner, Common Land and Inclosure, 1912; G. Salter, The English 
Peasaniry and the Enclosure of Common Fields, 1907; W. Hasbach, A History 
of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1909 (fitst published in German, 1894) ; 
J. L. and B. Hammond, The Village Labourer, 1911. 

4S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1894; B. L. Hutchins and A. 
Harrison, History of Factory Legislation, 1911. 


a Especially : The Lives of the Engineers, 1861-2; and Industrial Biography, 
1863. 
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outsider in space as well as in time.! Professor Clapham? has 
gathered the harvest of years of austere research into a volume 
that must be the starting-point for students as long ahead as we 
need to look ; on many subjects it is likely to remain a finishing- 
post. Precise and dispassionate in statement, it expresses social 
relations in terms of quantities; and, in the main, it tells the 
economist just what he wants to know. But Professor Clapham 
leaves his readers to make their own synthesis, he is frugal of 
generalisations, and he interprets economic history so as to 
exclude some political and social events about which even an 
economist might be forgiven for showing curiosity. The balance 
has, however, been amply redressed by others. In a seties of 
singular charm and power, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond? have 
revealed much, not only of the working life, but also of the spiritual 
aspitations of the labourers of the English towns. They have 
given vivid pictures of modern industrialism in its earlier stages, 
of the discomforts that afflicted communities whose powers of 
control could not keep pace with the rush of economic forces, and 
of the “ efforts, wise and foolish, brave and timid, to escape from 
the disorder.” It was a task that required not merely patience 
and skill in research, but rare gifts of imagination and insight. 
No other writers have done so much to make ordinary men and 
women realise that a study of the past may be a preparation for an 
understanding of the present. Their place in historiography is 
secute. But if there is one defect, it is that their books treat 
largely of a single social class. George Unwin once remarked 
in conversation that he hoped the Hammonds would one day 
write a volume, parallel to the Town Labourer, treating of the 
wotking life and ideals of the entrepreneurs of the period. They 
had, he said, the large-mindedness and vision to do it better than 
others. Is it too late to hope that the wish may be fulfilled P 


Many admirable single volumes have carried the broad con- 
clusions of research to readers too young or too busy for treatises 
on the grand scale. It is hardly necessary to refer to the stimulating, 
highly individual books of Lilian Knowles* or the virile and 
provocative writings of C. R. Fay.® Smaller still are the excellent 


1 The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century, 1928. 

2_An Economic History of Modern Britain, The Early Railway Age, 1926. 

3 The Town Labourer, 1917; The Skilled Labourer, 1920; The Rise of Modern 
Industry, 1925; The Age of the Chartists, 1930. ; 

41.C. A. Knowles, The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century, 1921. a 

5C. R. Fay, Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century, 1920; Great Britain 
from Adam Smith to the Present Day, 1928; The Corn Laws and Social England, 


1932. 
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introductions of Principal Rees, Mr. Beales, and Dr. Redford.! 
The production of all these books, big and little, has been made 
possible by monographs and articles so numerous that no one 
could profess familiarity with them all. Ideas have flowed from 
many quarters: all the writer can do is to indicate some of the 
principal channels of irrigation. : 
Practical men have done much to make plain the evolution 
of industrial technique. It was a mineral surveyor, Mr. G. R. 
Lewis, who first drew attention to interesting problems concerning 
tin-mining in England.2_ Members of the Newcomen Society 
have presented exact information on the work of individual 
inventors: the personalities and achievements of Savery and 
Newcomen, as well as of later Cornish engineers, have assumed 
clearer outlines through the researches of Mr. Rhys Jenkins ;* 
and Mr. W. A. Young has added to our knowledge of those pioneers 
in business organisation, Ambrose and John Crowley. The 
centenary of the death of James Watt was the occasion of the 
publication by two founders of the Society of a work® which, if 
only for the beauty of its illustrations, is a treasure. It describes 
more fully than any previous book the outstanding episode in the 
struggle to direct natural forces to economic ends, and offers a 
wealth of information on the predecessors, the colleagues, the 
rivals and the clients of the greatest mechanical genius of all time. 
Such contributions from engineers to the data of the Industrial 
Revolution suggest that other technicians might do much for 
the development of the study. That even the laboratory-worker 
may play a part can be illustrated by a single recent instance. 
Early writers on the British iron industry had accepted, somewhat 
uncritically, the claims of Dud Dudley to have smelted ore with 
coal and to have produced merchantable iron as early as 1620. 
But tecently Mr. R. A. Mott, Secretary to the Midland Coke 
Research Committee, has demonstrated* by microscopic and 
chemical methods that, whereas the Clod coal used by Darby has 
the necessary qualities for producing suitable coke, the Thick 
1 J. F. Rees, A Social and Industrial History of England, 1815-1918, 1920; 
A Short Fiscal and Financial History of England, 1815-1918, 1921,; A Survey of 
Economic Development, 1933; H. L. Beales, The Industrial Revolution, 1928 ; 


A. Redford, The Economic History of England, 1760-1860, 1931. 

2G. R. Lewis, The Stannaries, 1908. 

°“*Savery, Newcomen and the Early History of the Steam Engine,” 
Transactions of the Newcomen Society, vols. iii andiv; ‘‘ A Cornish Engineer 
Arthur Woolf, 1766-1837,” Ibid., vol. xiii. ; 

*“ Works Organisation in the Seventeenth Century,” Transactions of the 
Newcomen Society, vol. iv. 

° H. W. Dickinson and Rhys Jenkins, James Watt and the Steam Engine, 1927. 

° In a paper to the Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute, January roth, 1933 
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coal which Dudley claimed to have utilised is non-coking and 
could not have been used with success in the blast furnace. 
Others not so well qualified by training to trace the complicated 
track of technical development have nevertheless done something 
to straighten the path for the ordinary reader. Professor Usher 
has dealt ably with the inventions as a whole.1 Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Fussell have made plain much that was obscure in the prin- 
ciples and practice of agriculture in the eighteenth century.? 
Several recent works have added to knowledge of earlier methods 
of mining. Mr. Bladon has described the technological in- 
novations in the pottery industry. And the genesis of machine 
processes in the textile trades has been disclosed in one of the 
most scholarly pieces of historical writing of recent years, by 
Mr. Wadsworth and Miss Mann.é With the help of some frag- 
ments which were all Unwin left of his study of early factories, 
these writers have narrated the events surrounding the introduction 
of the Dutch loom and have shown the impetus this gave to the 
growth of large-scale industrial units. 


Students of the history of engineering and technology have 
helped to a clearer apprehension of the process of contrivance. 
One result has been to push back into the seventeenth century 
the date at which the Industrial Revolution can be said to have 
been set on foot—a process greatly aided by the labours of Mr. 
Lipson. Another has been a more just appraisal of the part 
played by science and that of trial and error by practical men: 
for this we owe something to Mr. Marshall.?_ The discoveries 
ate now seen not as isolated miracles, manifestations of sporadic 
inspirations, but as a continuous growth. Their interactions 
ate becoming apparent. Technical changes in mining influenced 
those in engineering, in spinning those in weaving ; the use of 
rollers in the textile trades was not unconnected with their use in 


1A. P. Usher, A History of Mechanical Inventions, 1929; An Introduction 
to the Industrial History of England, 1921. 

2'T. H. Marshall, ‘‘ Jethro Tull and the ‘New Husbandry’ of the 
Eighteenth Century,”’ Economic History Review, vol. ii, no.1; G. E. Fussell, 
‘Farmers’ Calendars from Tusser to Arthur Young,’? Economic History, 
vol. ii, no. 8. 

3 J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, 1932; T. S. Ashton and 
J. Sykes, The Coal Industry of the Eighteenth Century, 1929; A. K. Hamilton 
Jenkin, The Cornish Miner, 1927; J. W. Gough, The Mines of Mendip, 1930. 

4V, W. Bladon, ‘“‘ The Potteries in the Industrial Revolution,” Economic 
History, vol. i, no. 1. 

5A. P, Wadsworth and Julia de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial 
Lancashire, 1600-1780, 1931. 

6B. Lipson, The Economic History of England, The Age of Mercantilism, 1931. 

7T. H. Marshall, James Watt, 1736-1819, 1925. 
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the iron industry ; and it would not be difficult to give many 
other illustrations of cross-fertilisation. Much remains to be 
done. We ate far from having reached a satisfactory philosophy 
of invention. If necessity is one parent, is commercial oppor- 
tunity the other? And what obscure forces determine the degree 
of fertility of such a union? It is perhaps hardly the business of 
the economic historian to attempt an answer ; he may be allowed, 
pethaps, to regard the inventions as prior determinants of his 
special data. But he must not neglect them. The increase of 
child labour in coal mining cannot be explained without a 
knowledge of the changes that brought animal transport, the 
wheeled corf, and new systems of ventilation to the pits. The 
substitution of men for women in spinning, and that of women for 
men in weaving, were obviously dependent on changes in the 
appliances of production. The social historian who ignores 
technique does so at his peril. 

A second important influence on the study of the Industrial 
Revolution has been exerted by statisticians. If there is, indeed, 
one tendency dominant to-day it is that of interpretation in 
quantitative terms ; and how deeply the appeal to statistics has 
modified earlier conclusions must be clear to any reader of 
Professor Clapham’s work. Writers of monographs have found 
it essential to supplement their literary evidence by figures: 
Miss Mann,? for example, has used the accounts of the Customs 
House for her discussion of the sources of raw material and the 
outlets for the finished products of the cotton industry ; Mr. 
Lord*® has attempted to show statistically the geographical dis- 
tribution of steam-power; and Mr. Hulme has done valuable 
. work on the figures of furnaces and forges in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. But the two topics on which statistical 
evidence has done most for scholarship are population and the 
cost of living. “ Until very recently,” wrote Clapham, “ histor- 
ians’ accounts of the dominant event of the eighteenth century, 
the great and rapid growth of population, were nearly all semi- 
legendary.”’* Professor Gonnet’s* paper, published in 1913, was a 
first contribution towards exactitude. Later discussion has ranged 
about such questions as to whether the growth of population during 


1See R. C. Epstein, ‘Industrial Invention: Heroic or ica 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1926. ign 

2 Op. cit. * John Lord, Capital and Steam Power, 1750-1800, 1923. 

4E. W. Hulme, “ Statistical History of the Iron Trade of England and 
Wales, 1717-1750,” Transactions of the Newcomen Society, vol. ix. 

5 The Early Railway Age, Preface. 

6K. C. K. Gonner, ‘“‘ The Population of England i i 
Century,” Statistical Journal, vol. feet SiS athe ea SE 
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the Industrial Revolution was cause or effect of economic expan- 
sion, and whether a high birth-rate or a falling death-rate played 
the more important part. Mantoux appears to believe that the 
_ causal connection runs from industrial growth to growth of 
numbers, for his account of the increase of population is put in 
the section headed “Immediate Consequences”; and the 
Hammonds assert boldly that the cotton industry was responsible 
for the “avalanche of population” —a contention met by Clapham’s 
remark that as late as 1830 the cotton-mill population was perhaps 
one-eightieth of the whole. While admitting that the increase 
of persons could not have taken place without the changes in 
agriculture and transport, Miss Buer! expressed the opinion that 
the pressure of population gave the stimulus to those changes, 
and that improvements in medical and sanitary practice sufficed 
to explain the growth of numbers. Her survey of the statistical 
evidence led to the conclusion that it was a fall of the death-rate 
and not a rise of the birth-rate that produced the expansion, and 
that relatively high birth-rates in towns wete not evidence that 
industry stimulated births, but were to be explained by the high 
proportion of young adults in the urban areas. | 
The courageous attempt of Mr. Talbot Griffith? to present 
a new estimate of the growth of population in the eighteenth 
century was not entirely satisfactory. His figures are valid only 
if the relation between the rates of baptisms and births on the one 
hand and those of burials and deaths on the other can be assumed 
roughly constant over long periods of time. They have been 
strongly criticised by Mr. T. H. Marshall’, whose closely reasoned 
article is the outstanding contribution to the subject in recent 
yeats. ‘This accepts as proved the great fall of the death-rate 
during the Industrial Revolution, but insists that as much attention 
must be paid to the forces that kept the birth-rate up as to those 
that pulled the death-rate down. Crude birth-rates and death- 
rates should normally move in the same direction. For apart 
from any reactions that a lowered mortality of children may have 
on the decisions of married people, it is obvious that it decreases 
the proportion of potential parents (and therefore births) to the 
total population. Mr. Marshall argues that in view of the fall of 
the death-rate during this period the steady birth-rate from 1781 
to 1841 indicates high fertility, and urges that it is not unreasonable 


1M. C. Buer, Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the Industrial 
Revolution, 1926. 
2G. Talbot Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus, 1926. 
3TH. Marshall, ‘‘ The Population Problem during the Industrial Revolu. 
tion,” Economic History, vol. i, no. 4. 
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to believe that economic forces (including the operation of the 
Poor Law and the demand for child labour) were tending to an 
increase of numbers. That the growth of population varied 
between times of prosperity and those of depression appears to 
be established ; and in the light of Mr. Marshall’s work it is clearly 
impossible to dismiss economic forces as neutral. The importance 
of Mr. Griffith’s study is in showing the part played by medical 
progress in reducing mortality, and in his conclusion that the 
effect of the Speenhamland policy on martiages and deaths has 
been exaggerated. This opinion has also the support of Dr. 
Clapham. It seems unlikely that future investigations will carry us 
very much further. Mrs. Hammond’s inquiries? into urban death- 
rates in Manchester have shown on what insecure foundations 
had been raised the statistical “ proof” of the improved health 
of towns in the first two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Clearly official figures for this period need to be approached with 
mote caution than many practitioners of statistical method have 
shown. 


Not only the growth but also the distribution and movement 
of population have been subjected to close study. Dr. Redford? 
has disposed of the old view that urban growth meant rural 
depopulation. He has shed new light on the Irish migrations to 
England and their social consequences. He has made it plain 
that no large number of people moved directly from the south 
to the north of England, but that the rising towns attracted 
workers mainly from the surrounding countryside. “ The great 
majority of the migrants went only a short distance, and migra- 
tion into any centre of attraction having a wide sphere of influence 
was not a simple transference of people from the circumference 
of a circle to its centre, but an exceedingly complex wave-like 
motion.” Dr. Redford makes use of many literary sources, but 
his principal conclusions rest on figures ; that these are presented 
in maps instead of in tables should not be allowed to hide the fact 
that his work is essentially an essay in historical statistics. 

Recent studies of particular industries also illustrate the modern 
tendency to numerical treatment in their accounts of the workers ; 
but information is rarely sufficiently complete to warrant any 
definite conclusions. In her important study of wages Mrs. 
Gilboy® has done for the eighteenth century something of what 

1 Barbara Hammond, ‘‘ Urban Death Rates in the Early Nineteenth 
Century,’ Economic History, vol. i, no. 3. 

* Arthur Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800-50, 1926, 


3K. W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England, 1 See al 
of Economic and Business History, vol. ii, nee ab EY Ret Seen gine 
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Bowley has done for the nineteenth. Her investigations show 
that there were important regional differences not only in money 
wages, but also in the standard of living ; and she opposes the 
conclusion drawn from the averages of Steffen and Rogers that 
a tise in teal wages in the first half was followed by a fall in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Wheat prices alone, 
Mrs. Gilboy shows, ate misleading in calculations of real wages, 
for most of the workers did not live on wheaten bread till the latter 
part of the century ; but even in terms of wheat the purchasing 
power of the northern labourer was greater after 1750 than before. 
For a later period the publication in 1923 of Professor Silber- 
ling’st index-numbers of wholesale prices from 1779 to 1850 
was an event of the first order. His figures have established 
themselves as so superior to those of Jevons that there is some 
danger of overlooking their limitations. His cost-of-living 
seties is based on London prices, only 15 items ate included, 
and though the weighting adopted may be appropriate for some, 
it cannot be for all the various purposes for which an index is 
needed. Professor Clapham? has suggested that, for the labouret’s 
budget, the item of meat is overweighted ; and what is perhaps 
an even mote serious matter is that barley is omitted altogether. 
A hundred years ago a speaker at a meeting of the British 
Association objected to the statistical method on the ground that 
“it is the average rather than the absolute truth that is evolved 
from it.” Though statisticians have improved and added to the 
number of their averages so as to approach more nearly to the 
ideal, there is still force in the contention. The accumulation of 
numerical data calls for mote, and not less, detailed investigation 
of individual instances. 


A minor stream of influence on the study of the Industrial 
Revolution has flowed from a territory not remote from that of 
the statisticians. A distinguished Cambridge economist has 
declared his intention (so it is said) of turning to economic history 
when his mind loses the elasticity necessary for its present pursuits. 
But not all theorists have deferred their backward glance. The 
post-war preoccupation of economists with monetary questions 
has led several to survey anew the events of 1797-1821 ; and, if 
not all have drawn the same conclusion, new light has been shed 
on the finance of the period. Professor Cannan? attributes the 
inflation to governmental policy and over-issue by the Bank of 

1N. J. Silberling, ‘‘ British Prices and Business Cycles, 1779-1850,” 
Review of Economic Statistics, preliminary vol. v, supplement 2. 

2Op. cit. Appendix. 

3 Edwin Cannan, The Paper Pound of 1797-1821, 1919. 
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England ; Professor Silberling! has stressed the action of the 
provincial banks; and Mr. Hawtrey,* in two brilliant essays, 
has shown the connection between currency phenomena in 
England and those in France. Among other important works on 
similar topics are the books of Mr. Feavearyear* and Professor 
Angell‘—the former for its account of the re-coinages, the crises 
and the social effects of currency policy, the latter for the reaction 
of contemporary theorists to monetary events. In the neighbour- 
ing field of trade-cycle theory there has recently been a drawing 
together of formerly opposed schools of thought. It looks as 
though economists ate within easy distance of an explanation 
that may find general acceptance ; and again the task of verification 
is likely to bring alert minds to a study of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. 


Perhaps, however, the most important single tendency among 
students has been the movement towards the study of business 
records. The publication by Mr. Heaton in 1914 of the Lefter 
Books of Joseph Holroyd and Sam Hill pointed to a source of material 
that had formerly been little worked ; but it was Professor Daniels’s 
use of the records of the firm of McConnel and Kennedy in his 
Early English Cotton Industry (1920) that set the course for investi- 
gators, especially at Manchester. For a time students were slow 
to realize the value of business, as distinct from technological 
records. Sir William Ashley told me in 1920 that there was little 
fresh information to be gathered from the letter books of Boulton 
and Watt which had recently been deposited at the Municipal 
Library in Birmingham. Mr. Lord,* Dr. Roll,* and several 
others have disproved the judgment; and many more treatises 
will be written before it can be even approximately true. The 
discovery, in an upstairs room of a ruined stable at Mellor, of 
documents relating to the concerns of Samuel Oldknow enabled 
Unwin’ to revise many ideas about the cotton industry at a crucial 
point in its development, and incidentally to write a masterly 
biography. The loft of an old workshop at Warrington yielded 
a set of records, embarrassing in its profusion, on the domestic 


4 Loc. cit. 

*R. G. Hawtrey, “‘ The Bank Restriction of 1797,” Economic Journal, vol. 
Xxvill, No. 1693 * The Collapse of the French Assignats,’? Economic 
Journal, vol. xxviii, no. 111. Both are reprinted in his Currency and Credit, 
1919. 

: 2A, E, Feavearyear, The Pound Sterling, 1931. 

4J. W. Angell, The Theory of International Prices, 1926. 

5 Od, cit, 

® Erich Roll, An Early Experiment in Industrial Organisation, 1930. 

“George Unwin, Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights, 1923. 
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system in the file and pin-making industries.1_ And the removal 
of panelling from the walls of a seventeenth-century hall near 
Bolton, which revealed to Mr. Midgley some of the earliest known 
documents on the cotton industry—used to stop holes and keep 
the draught away—may serve to indicate the ardours and excite- 
ment of the search for business records. That the study of indivi- 
dual firms may bring much of value to the economic historian is 
obvious. Business history has been recognised as an independent 
branch of knowledge by the founding of a chair, occupied by a 
distinguished scholar, at Harvard. Its importance has been 
emphasised by the institution of the Journal of Business and Economie 
History, the suspension of which has been one of the calamities of 
the trade depression. And business records are taking a more 
and more prominent place in the list of sources which historians 
of particular industries append to their works. 

Of these industrial histories there is now a whole series. 
Professor Heaton’s valuable survey of the Yorkshire Woollen and 
Worsted Industries has been supplemented by his account of the 
merchant and manufacturer Benjamin Gott; Mr. Lipson and others 
have also made useful contributions here.? Professor Gill* has 
revealed for the first time the story of the linen industry. Professor 
Daniels’ pioneer work has been greatly amplified by Mr. Wads- 
worth and Miss Mann, and supplemented by the valuable booklet 
of Mr. Midgley, which destroys some legends concerning Samuel 
Crompton.‘ If it is true that earlier historians were unduly pre- 
occupied with the textile trades, the balance has been redressed by 
recent studies of the iron, brass, and pottery industries.* There 
ate still gaps to be filled. We know more of those who worked 
in the factories than of those who built them, more of those who 
used the machines than of those who made them ; our acquaintance 
with the builders, millwrights, and engineers is meagre in the 


1See T. S. Ashton, ‘‘ The Domestic System in the Lancashire Tool Trade,”’ 
Economic History, vol i, no. 1; and “‘ The Records of a Pin Manufactory, 
1814-21,” Economica, vol. v, no. 15. 

2H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries from the Earliest 
Times up to the Industrial Revolution, 1920; ‘‘ Benjamin Gott and the Anglo- 
American Cloth Trade,”’ Journal of Business History, vol. ii, no. 1. “ An Early 
Victorian Forecaster in the Woollen Industry,’ Economic History, vol. ii, no. 8. 
E. Lipson, History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries, 1921. W. B. Crump, 
The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820, 1931. 

3C. Gill, The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry, 1925. 

4Thomas Midgley, Samuel Crompton, 1753-1827, 1927. ’ 

5'T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution, 1924; H. Hamilton, 
The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800, 1926 ; R. M. Hower, “ The 
Wedgwoods: Ten Generations of Potters,”’ Journal of Business History, vol. iv, 
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extreme. In spite of important work by Professor Clapham and 
Dr. Redford, there is need for a closer study of the geographical 
movements of particular industries. Retail and wholesale trading 
during the period has been illuminated by the writings of 
Westerfield, Clapham, and Mrs. George ;? but we could do with 
mote studies of individual merchants in the home trade, com- 
parable to those written by Professor Namier and others* of men 
engaged in foreign ventures. For overseas trade itself the writings 
of Mr. Rideout? have indicated what useful results may be obtained 
from the hitherto little-worked customs records. The trans- 
mutation of industrial into commercial capital and the relations 
between finance and industry call for more detailed investigation. 


But already our view of the economic landscape is changing: 
there is less uniformity of feature than appeared at long range. 
The new forces operated with different intensities in different 
spheres. Mr. Marshall has warned us against speaking in the 
same breath of the Industrial and Agrarian Revolutions: the 
economic relations established in agriculture differed from those 
in mining, and these again from those in manufacture. Social, 
and perhaps, racial factors led to local variations, as can be gathered 
from the regional studies of Dr. Tupling, Dr. Hamilton, Dr. 
Chambers, Professor Dodd, Mr. Davies, and Miss Grant. The 
idea that the essence of the Industrial Revolution was the trans- 
formation of an all-prevailing domestic system into a factory 
system has been moditied by proofs of large-scale units in mining, 
metal-working, and the later textile processes, long before the 
intensive period of invention. Dr. Hamilton has shown that the 
small businesses in the brass and copper industries depended 


1 J. H. Clapham, “‘ The Transference of the Worsted Industry from East 
Anglia to the West Riding,” Economic Journal, vol. xx; ‘‘ The Spitalfields 
Acts,”? Economic Journal, vol. xxvi; Redford, op. cit. 

?R. B. Westerfield, Middlemen in English Business, 1915 ; J. H. Clapham 
Economic History of Modern Britain, The Early Railway Age, ch. vi; M.D 
George, London Life in the Eighteenth Century, 1925. 

$1. B. Namier, “‘ Anthony Bacon, M.P.: An Eighteenth Century 
Merchant,”’ Journal of Business History, vol. ii, no. 1; L. Stuart Sutherland, 
Al London Merchant, 1695-1774; E. Douman, ‘‘ Micajah Perry,” Journal of 
Business History, vol. iv, no. 1, 

*E. H. Rideout, “The Customs House, Liverpool, 1928,” and ‘‘ The 
Development of the Liverpool Warehousing System,’’ Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historical Society Transactions, vol. \xxxii. 


5G. H. Tupling, The Economic Development of Rossendale, 1927; Henry 
Hamilton, The Industrial Revolution in Scotland, 1932 ; J.D. Chambers, Ni ortingham- 
Shire in the Eighteenth Century, 1932; A. H. Dodd, The Industrial Revolution in 
North Wales, 1933 ; D. J. Davies, The Economic History of South Wales prior to 
1800, 1933; J. F. Grant, The Economic History of Scotland, 1934. 
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on highly capitalised concerns which produced their raw material ; 
and the same is true of the iron and steel trades. Domestic and 
factory production now appear, not as inevitable stages of 
development, but as types of organisation existing side by side 
over long periods. Where a transference took place from the 
one to the other there were usually intermediate steps: even in 
the cotton trade (where change was most rapid) Mr. Wadswogth 
has been able to distinguish them, and in other industries they are 
still more clearly visible.1 Dr. Gay and Professor Gras have 
rightly called for a more exact nomenclatute.? 


Again, the identification of the capitalism of the period with 
extreme competition has been corrected, especially by the writings 
of Witt Bowden; and .light has been thrown on the corporate 
activities of merchants and manufacturers by Dr. Redford.? In 
so far as purposive action determined the course of economic 
history, students now look for the initiative among the entre- 
preneurs rather than among the politicians and governors. 


Business records—let an enthusiast for their use admit it— 
can never tell the whole story. They can afford information 
on wages and earnings, on hours of labour, and, to some extent, 
on conditions of work ; but of the minds of the workers and their 
social aspirations they are silent. Nor can they give us pictures 
of the condition of the very poor or of special classes of labour 
such as ate contained in the admirable studies of Miss Marshall,4 
Miss Pinchbeck,* and Miss Hampson.* The archives of trade 
unions have begun to yield something of value in recent years. 
Mr. Kiddier? has used some early minute books in his account . 
of the brushmakers’ organisation; Mr. Warburton® has thrown 
light on Owenite unionism in his account of the potters ; Professor 


1See, for example, Evelyn G. Nelson, ‘The Putting-out-System in the 
English Framework Knitting Industry,”’ Journal of Business History, vol. ii, 
HO; 

2 See, e.g. N. S. B. Gras, Industrial Evolution, 1930. 

3 Witt Bowden, Industrial Society in England towards the End of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1925; A. Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade, 1794-1858, 
1934. 

4 Dorothy Marshall, The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century, 1926. 
SIvy Pinchbeck, Woman Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1650-1850, 
1930. 

6B. M. Hampson, The Treatment of Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1597-1834, 


1934. 
7 W. Kiddier, The Old Trade Union, from unprinted records of the Brushmakers, 


1930. ry " 
8W. H. Warburton, History of Trade Union Organisation, The North 


Staffordshire Potteries, 1931. 
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Daniels! has described the methods of industrial warfare of the 
machine-makers in the early thirties; and the recent volume? 
on the over-sttessed incident of Tolpuddle also makes use of 
documentary sources. But it is unlikely that future study of the 
records of trade unions and friendly societies will modify seriously 
the outlines sketched in the great work of the Webbs. 

The approach to the history of the working classes has hitherto 
been too largely political or biographical. No reader of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond’s masterly and sympathetic life of Lord 
Shaftesbury, or of the best of Mr. Cole’s many books, his vivid 
and arresting Life of William Cobbett, is likely to under-estimate 
the contribution that such studies have made. But what is now 
needed is not an account of leaders but of the impersonal forces 
that have produced the modern wage-earner—if the word 
* impersonal ”’ may be used to express what ultimately is the out- 
come of innumerable individual decisions. The development 
of transport and the decline of municipal regulation did more for 
the freedom of labour than Francis Place and Robert Owen; an 
adequate supply of currency probably contributed more to the 
abolition of the truck system and “‘ long-pays ” than the speeches 
in Parliament; and the growth of retail shops (including co- 
operative societies) and savings banks was more potent in prevent- 
ing exploitation through chronic indebtedness to employers than 
all the efforts of trade union officials. As elsewhere, it is not the 
sensational political activities that matter: in spite of its title a 
recent work of the Hammonds rightly pays little attention to 
Chartism. And it is not a just criticism of Clapham to say that 
he neglects “‘ movements ” : their importance in economic history 
has been vastly exaggerated. 

It cannot be said that there is general agreement as to the 
ultimate cause of the Industrial Revolution. Some say it was 
_ “the invention of invention ’’* and leave it at that. Others lay 
stress on a prior expansion of commerce, others again on the 
gtowing accumulation and investment of capital. Mr. Wads- 
worth has reinforced the case for believing that a casting-off of 
corporate regulation and a greater fluidity between classes played 
an important part in the development of the textile trades. That 
large-scale industry came early in mining and iron smelting was 
partly due to technical considerations, but perhaps it was not 
sea each ce ute a 

, » VOL.U, no. § ; : of Bolton 


Machine Makers in 1830,” Economic History, vol. i, no. 4. 
2 The Martyrs of Tolpuddle, 1934. 


’ The phrase is quoted from the Beards in F. H. Knight, « The Probl 
Modern Capitalism,” Journal of Business History, vol. i, mas I, guace Win 
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wholly unconnected with the fact that they were carried on outside 
the towns. ‘The interesting suggestion has recently been made by 
Mrs. Gilboy? that demand may be the primum mobile. Her 
inquiries into earnings show a higher standard of living in Lanca- 
shite and Yorkshire than in the West of England; in the north 
the working classes had economic and social ambition, and the 
desire for consumption was strong enough to induce them to 
undergo the discipline of the factory; in the west, where the 
workers were poor and unambitious, this impetus was lacking 
and industry failed to expand. We may expect to see the thesis 
developed in a forthcoming work by Dr. Gay. Finally, thete is 
the group of scholars, who, following Weber, look for the roots 
of industrial change in Puritanism. They will find detail to support 
their case in the works of Miss Grubb? and Mr. Warner? ; and an 
investigation,4 now on foot, of the records of Richard Baxtet’s 
congregation at Kidderminster seems likely to establish an intimate 
connection between early nonconformity and rising industry in 
many parts of England. But Mr. Tawney’s study in this series 
makes it superfluous to say more on such matters. 

As to the social consequences of the Industrial Revolution 
there is also some divergence of opinion. A few years ago, 
indeed, it appeared as though students would be driven into an 
unhappy opposition of “schools.” When, as occasionally 
happened, the question was put ‘“‘ Are you a Claphamite or a 
Hammondite ?”’ one shuffled uneasily, recalling the debt owing 
in both quartets. The question at issue, whether the condition 
of labour was improving or deteriorating during the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, was debated by contemporaries. Then, 
as now, no doubt, some of the pessimists suffered from that 
“ optical illusion of the.human spirit’ by which ideals for the 
future are reflected back to the past. On the other hand, some of 
the optimists seemed to labour under the delusion that because the 
incidence of the revolutionary forces had been beneficial the same 
must have been true of their impact. But that is not all. Dyiffer- 
ences of opinion may spring from differences in the sources of 
evidence. The State comes into contact with labour more closely 
in times of depression and unrest. It is natural that those who 
look at the period through Home Office records and blue books 
should form a less favourable judgment than those whose work 

1B, M. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England, 1934. See also her 
paper, “‘Demand as a Factor in the Industrial Revolution,”’ in Facts and Factors 
in Economic History, Articles by former Students of E. F. Gay, 1932. 


2 Isabel Grubb, Oxakerism and Industry before 1800, 1929. , 
3W. J. Warner, The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution, 1930. 


4 By Mr. T. H. Nicholls. 
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has been on the records of business leaders at a time when, on the 
whole, Fortune smiled on enterprise. 


An attack on the methods, as well as on the conclusions, of the 
Hammonds provoked a spirited defence that left the honours of 
the field in no doubt; and the generosity with which Mr. 
Hammond welcomed Professor Clapham’s book did much to allay 
asperities. If there are still differences, the field of dispute has 
been narrowed. ‘There is now a consensus of opinion, among 
those who have examined the evidence, that, as far as material 
standards are concerned, the condition of the majority of the 
workers improved ; and where the relation between labour and 
capital was co-operative, real wages rose substantially. Moreover, 
it seems probable that for many there was improvement in working 
conditions. A process that took industry from the home must 
have raised the standard of domestic comfort ; and there is force 
in the contention that the factory brought to light old evils rather 
than created new ones.? 


There were, however, important sections of the workers of 
whom all this was not true. Those who could not, or would 
not, adjust their skill to the new technique and sought to compete, 
rather than co-operate, with the machine, had a dismal history. 
Whether the infants and young people employed in mines and 
those in cotton factories (who, after all, greatly outnumbered 
the adults) were better off than those in domestic workshops, who 
can say? It is not easy to accept Mr. Hutt’s view® that “the 
moral welfare of children was probably safer in the factory than 
in the home” and that factory legislation “‘ served to obscure 
and hamper more natural and desirable remedies.” Bui, at 
least, there is some evidence that the material standard of life in 
the towns where children were at work was higher than in those 
that offered little demand for their labour.4 


In their recent writings, the Hammonds have laid stress rathes 
on civic than on working conditions and on the discontents to 
which the new system gave rise. They have argued that there 
was greater insecurity ; and, in that a more capitalistic sticture 
of industry increased the range of cyclical fluctuations, they te 


1 See the Quarterly Review, nos. 499, 500, 501. 

* For evidence see the works of Miss Buer and Mrs. George. 

° W. H. Hutt, «‘The Factory System of the early 19th Century,” Economica, 
vol. vi, no. 16. 

‘T.S. Ashton, Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester, 1934. 

5 See, for example, Mr. Hammond’s “* The Industrial Revolution and Dis- 
content,”’ Economic History, vol. ii, no. 2, and his Hobhouse Memorial Trust 
Lecture, The Growth of Common Enjoyment, 1933. 
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almost certainly right. They have argued that there was a 
lessened feeling for beauty in many of the ordinary things of life; 
but how far what was ugly and debasing in the new society was 
due to industrial change, how far to extraneous factors must 
femain in doubt. Professor Daniels! and Professor Dodd,? 
among others, have described the way in which the wars dislocated 
trade and turned social emollients to grit. Professor Fay, one 
gathers, thinks too much stress has been laid on this. There is 
a growing mass of evidence that some of the worst features of 
English social life were due to the Irish influx. If, as a distinguished 
scholar’ asserts, the Irishman migrates as a normal thing, irre- 
spective of economic conditions, then a considerable part of the 
poverty, squalor, and disease of the early decades of the nineteenth 
century must not be debited to the Industrial Revolution. 


May a bibliographical article end with a warning against 
bibliolatry ? Students of the early nineteenth century are more 
fortunate than those of earlier periods in that it is still possible 
for them to learn from traditions that have never been put 
into print. Miss Nelson’s account of the putting-out system 
among the frame-workers owes much to oral testimony; and 
Miss Collier learned something of early factory conditions from 
an old lady whose mother was a Poor-Law apprentice brought 
by Samuel Oldknow to Derbyshire from the South of England. 


Again, there remain on the face of the country, and in many 
notthern towns, vestiges of earlier forms of economic life. The 
acte strips at Baldock are (or were a few years ago) still being 
ploughed and cultivated. The square where Ambrose Crowley’s 
smiths lived and worked can be seen at Swalwell. The shafts 
and galleries of eighteenth-century mines are visible in many parts 
of the country. The Lake District can still show spinning- 
galleries ; loom-houses are common in villages only a few miles 
from Manchester. And there are factories (like those of the Gregs 
at Styal and of Oldknow at Mellor) which, with their low ceilings, 
narrow staircases, and pleasant prentice houses, help to a fuller 
comprehension of the lives of men and women who never knew 
they were creators, or creatures, of an Industrial Revolution, and 
that books would be written about them. 


1G. W. Daniels, The Early English Cotton Industry, 1920 ; ‘‘The Effect of 
the Napoleonic War on the Cotton Trade,” Manchester S. tatistical Sociery 
Trans., 1915-16 ; ‘The Cotton Trade at the Close of the Napoleonic War,” 
Idem, 1917-18. 

2 A. H. Dodd, op. cit. 

3A. Andréadés, La population anglaise, 1923, quoted by G. Udny Yule» 
Royal Statistical Society Journal, vol. \xxxvili, part 1. 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


¢ . 
Henri PrrENNE. Le Mowvement Economique et Social au Mayen Age. Extract 
from “‘l’Histoire Generale’ published under the direction of G. Glotz. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires. 1933.) 


It is a difficult task to summarize the economic and social history of 
Europe over a petiod as long and complex as the Middle Ages, but it could not 
have been better done than in this book by Professor Henri Pirenne. Indeed, 
in reading these pages it is difficult to know what most to admire, the range 
and precision of his knowledge, the historical intelligence which so penetrat- 
ingly interprets the significance of the changes, or the charm of style which 
presents this rather austere subject in so attractive a manner. 

Even a cursory perusal of the volume reveals the importance which 
M. Pirenne attaches—and rightly so—to commercial relations. He gives 
prominence to the fact that, if in the Carolingian period the economic 
equilibrium of the ancient world was destroyed, it was because trade 
relations between east and west were interrupted by the Arab invasions. 
For two centuries an economy of local markets predominated and every phase 
of economic life contracted. The revival of commerce in the eleventh century 
was likewise an event of the first importance. The author describes the two 
principal directions of this commerce : one connecting Venice with the Byzan- 
tine Empire and Islam; the other, a parallel movement which carried the 
Scandinavians towards the Baltic and the North Sea and even into Russia. 
Later came the development of Italian trade in the Mediterranean and north of 
the Alps. ‘The Flemish cloth trade was also the basis of a great international 
commerce. Ina first-rate chapter M. Pirenne depicts the revival of city life, 
which had almost completely disappeared in the eighth century, and shows 
the part which the merchants played in building up the new institutions. 

An excellent section is devoted to the rural classes and the agricultural 
changes which occurred from the twelfth century onward. The increase of 
population, the reclamation of the waste, the creation of “‘ villes neuves”’—the 
significance of these and other events is remarkably well demonstrated. M. 
Pirenne attributes more importance than is usually given to the influence that 
the towns had on the country-side. He emphasizes the progress of the money 
economy which contributed to the transformation of dues in kind to money 
dues, to greater agrarian mobility, and also to the emancipation of the serfs 
which was accelerated in the thirteenth century. 

M. Pirenne rightly insists on the importance of trade relations, on the 
fairs, coinage, credit, and finance. The Church maintained its condemnation 
of usury, but practical necessities led irresistibly to infringements of the canon 
law. In describing the objects and direction of trade on a large scale, M. 
Pirenne is convinced of its capitalistic nature, even though to twentieth century 
eyes its volume appears insignificant, 
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The sections on town economy, the regulation of industry, and the trade 
guilds are equally interesting. In a final chapter the author shows how the 
changes which occurred in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries contributed 
to the misfortunes and social disorders which marked the end of the Middle 
Ages. It was also the period when the intervention of the State in economic 
life introduced the mercantilist policies which were further developed in the 
succeeding centuries. 


Henri SEE. 


JAMEs WeEsTFALL THompson. Economic and Social History of Europe in the 
later Middle Ages. (New York: The Century Company. 1932. $5.) 


This text-book is a sequel to the same author’s Economic and Social History of 
the Middle Ages, and to those who know the earlier volume the characteristic 
quality of the present one will not come as a surprise. They will find in it a 
catholicity of outlook extending to every aspect of medieval civilisation and 
every part of European territory. In Professor Thompson’s text, as in his 
bibliographies, poetry rubs shoulders with double-accountancy, courtly tradi- 
tion with class war. The great nations of western Europe do not monopolise 
the stage, eastern Europe and the Levant are also allowed their part. If England 
is omitted, the omission is explained and amply justified ; if the allowance of 
Byzantium appears scanty, the deficiency is compensated by the treatment given 
to the Byzantine succession states. Professor Thompson’s readers will also 
recognise the characteristic vigour and freshness of his exposition. He does 
not mince either his words or his conclusions. Some of the judgments are 
pethaps too fresh and too independent to be placed before a novice, but to a 
palate dulled by the non-committal manner of modern text-books they will 
bring pleasure and relief. 

Where merits are so choice, defects should not be unduly stressed. If the 
reviewer nevertheless finds himself in a critical mood, it is not because the 
defects are singularly grave and cry out to be exposed. On the contrary, the 
feature of the book, to which most of the criticism may be drawn, is so common 
in books of this kind that it may not even be recognised as a defect by the 
majority of readers. And what is more, it appears not so much in the substance 
of Professor Thompson’s facts as in the order of their presentation. 

The order is frankly chronological, and the chronology is that of the 
principal political events of the later middle ages. And as the politics of the 
age ate all dominated by the Hundred Years War, that war also becomes the 
central topic of the book. Four whole chapters and large sections of another 
three are devoted to the conflict and its repercussions. The sections of the 
book which ate not occupied by the Hundred Years War are also largely 
political in the choice of topics and the order of presentation. Thus the excel- 
lent chapter on the German towns is introduced under the title of “‘ Town 
Leagues”? and dominated by that largely political subject. The equally 
excellent chapter on the Hanse is more concerned with the political career of 
the League than with the economic problems of northern trade. The same 
is largely true of the chapters on the Italian cities, the Teutonic Orders and 
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Papal finance. The only chapters in which economic matter and economic 
issues predominate are those dealing with the development of business tech- 
nique and with the Florentine cloth industry, and perhaps those devoted to the 
struggles in the gilds and to the trade of southern Germany. — Elsewhere, in 
fifteen or even seventeen chapters out of twenty-two, economic problems are 
discussed largely in so far as they enter and explain important political events. 
In other words the book is not so much a treatise on economic history as a 
somewhat half-hearted attempt at an economic interpretation of history. 


Now there is no reason why Professor Thompson should not have written 
an economic interpretation of the closing centuries of the middle ages, It can 
be argued that the economic interpretation of history is the only kind of history 
worth writing. Had Professor Thompson’s book been consciously planned 
and openly introduced as one on the “‘ materialist interpretation,”’ most of the 
present criticism would have fallen to the ground. Even then one might have 
criticised the substance of the interpretation and taken exception to such 
correlations as that of the struggle for the possession of Gascony with the 
royal revenues from wine imports. One might then have pointed out that the 
annual cost of the war was about twenty times the revenue from wine imports 
and prisage. But whether right or wrong in detail, the book would then 
have escaped the criticism it now incurs—that of serving up as economic 
history something which is not. 

This demarcation of economic history from the economic interpretation of 
history does not necessarily involve a rigid definition of the subject. There 
doubtless are several ways of writing economic history. Everybody now 
knows that it is a borderline subject and that it therefore cannot be expected to 
behave in exactly the same fashion on both sides of the border. But on which- 
ever side and in whatever company it finds itself, it cannot adopt the ambitions 
and the procedure of ‘‘ materialist interpretation ’’ without losing the character- 
istic objects and procedure of its own. Inthe company of historical studies, and 
as a part of the syllabus in arts, economic history is expected to introduce 
economic facts and economic considerations into the picture of an epoch. 
This it cannot intelligently do without relating the economic facts to the rest 
of the historical reality. But to introduce economic facts and to correlate them 
is not the same as to interpret the whole epoch in their light. Economic 
reinterpretation of an epoch involves the complete re-writing of its history : it 
is not part of an historical account but the entire version. This, indeed, is 
what the best attempts at economic interpretation have been. Louis Blanc’s 
Histoire des dix ans, Marx’s studies in the French history of the nineteenth 
century, Pokrovsky’s History of Russia, may be partisan but they are not partial. 

Still wider is the difference between the economic interpretation of history 
and economic history, where the latter forms part of the study of economics. 
There its principal function is to supplement the economic abstractions of the 
theorists by reconstructing the social reality in all its fullness. Accordingly, 
the acknowledged achievement of economic history is to have shown how non- 
economic phenomena modify the purely economic laws of theoretical 
science: a procedure which completely reverses that of ‘ materialist inter- 
pretation.” 

Thus whatever the object of economic history in university studies, it is not 
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the one which books like Professor Thompson’s directly serve. Needless to 
say, service must not be too narrowly defined. The defects of the book’s 
arrangement will not be as great in practice as they may appear in theory. 
There are other books, besides text-books and Handbiicher, that economic 
historians can use with profit. And to profitable uses this book will certainly 
be put. Students will find in it a mass of information conveniently packed ; 
teachers will discover fresh sidelights on stale topics; mete specialists, and 
the reviewer among them, will use it for valuable references to neighbouring 
subjects. But for a text-book of the economic history of western Europe in 
the middle ages they will all have to go elsewhere. Probably to Professor 


Pirenne. 
M. M. PosrTan. 


THE MEDIEVAL MASON 


Douctas Knoop AND G. Jones. The Mediaeval Mason: An Economic History 
of English Stone Building in the Later Middle Ages and Early Modern Times. 
(Manchester University Press. 1933. 12s. 6d.) 


Professor Knoop and Mr. Jones cover their wide field patiently and 
persistently from the early Middle Ages to the time of Queen Anne, refusing 
to be deflected by romantic theories of the monastic craftsman on the one 
hand or by the mysteries of freemasonry on the other. Their guarded state- 
ments, limited to a few paragraphs in the middle (pp. 105-107) of their book, 
support the modern rather than the Victorian view: 

** Some instances could be cited of monks who were craftsmen, but 
they are so exceptional as to be negligible.”? . . . “‘ The question, therefore, 
is whether the masons who built and maintained the fabric are to be sought 
among the conversi or lay brethren. In some Orders the number of lay brethren 
was quite insufficient for any such purpose.”’ . . . “‘ Though it would be rash 
to assert that no masons were to be found among the conversi, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that any considerable amount of building was carried 
out by them. There is better evidence of the existence of masons among 
the class which ultimately superseded the lay brethren, namely hired servants.’ 
On the other hand, during most of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
“it was presumably in the workshops or lodges attached to abbeys and 
cathedrals that the experience and training were gained which turned rough 
stoneworkers into finished masons capable of achieving the most splendid 
examples of mediaeval craftsmanship ”’ (p. 79). 

The authors also confirm the now generally accepted view that mediaeval 
buildings were designed by an architect, usually but not invariably the master- 
mason, and that he drew plans and cartied out those other functions of the 
modern architect which Ruskin, March Phillipps, and others vaguely attributed 
to some mysterious inspiration in the craftsman himself. They accept Walter 
of Hereford and Henry Yeveleas architects, but relegate William of Wykeham 
to his proper place as a “ remarkably capable administrator,” . . . “ the kind 
of person skilled in getting things done’”’ (p. 24), who in 1359 ‘ im- 
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pressed nearly every mason and carpenter in England”’ for the royal service 
& oN for modern ideas of freemasonry, the authors very cleverly avoid 
any definite statements about the origins of that mysterious movement. A 
“‘lodge,’’? for example, was usually a wooden shed where the masons worked, 
sometimes dined, and occasionally slept. When one reads of a boarded shed, 
60 feet by 18 feet, where the masons lived at Eton College in 1448-9, it is 
obvious that this is the exact counterpart of a navvies’ hut of to-day. The 
clerical ‘‘ supervisor’? who watched the work of the masons in the lodge at 
Yale, on behalf of the Chapter, in 1408, was, we are told, ‘‘a mediaeval antici- 
pation of the modern ‘ speed boss,’ ”’ which is not at all romantic. As for 
the hotly disputed meaning of the term “ freemason,”” the authors confess 
that they have been “‘ unable to find any evidence which supports the view 
that ecclesiastical masons were a distinct and privileged body, either in the 
matter ot conditions of employment or in the matter of immunity from 
impressment ” (p. 89). In that sense, they were not free. The freemason 
apparently was a worker in freestone, /.¢., in easily carved and worked stone, 
as opposed to the rough mason who merely laid walls of rough stone. But in 
1356 the London Masons’ Regulations insisted that no distinction should 
be made between various classes of mason’s work (p. 148). 

These controversial topics, however, occupy only a small part of this 
book, which is essentially an economic study concerned with conditions of 
employment and with wages. The building industry was of enormous import- 
ance throughout the Middle Ages. It was capitalist in character, on larger 
undertakings ‘‘ comparable to a modern factory,’’ and in work for the Crown 
“* directed by a civil service.’’ Stone buildings up to the fifteenth century were 
mainly castles, monasteries, cathedrals, and parish churches; thereafter, 
palaces, colleges, and private houses for the nobility and gentry ; the abbey 
churches often being used as quarries until only their foundations remained. 
Ornamental work was sometimes standardised, and we are told of the sale in 
1491 of 58 alabaster heads of John the Baptist. The impressment of labour was 
rigorous and probably cruel. Thousands of craftsmen were forced to work 
at Windsor in 1360-3, England being combed progressively as far as Devon 
and Yorkshire. Hours of labour seem to have averaged about 83 in winter 
and 12} in summer; and some 4o saints’ days a year, besides Sundays, were 
observed as holidays. The Saturday half-holiday appears as early as the 
fourteenth century. Apprenticeship, in spite of the popular belief, appears 
to have been rare. 

The copious and well documented statistics of wages and prices are 
most interesting, and culminate in a really remarkable graph, showing the 
relation of money wages, food prices and real wages from 1301 to 1712, from 
which it appears that there was a severe fall in real wages from 1500 to 
1600. The book is full of valuable information, including even such details 
as the number of chisels sharpened per mason per week, and it is supported 
throughout by original documents. It is a pity that such a phrase as 
“nearby stone” should creep into so admirable a book, from Hollywood or 
Carmelite Street or wherever such words are used. 


Martin S. Bricos. 
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THE RISE OF CAPITALISM 


Grorces Espinas. Les origines du capitalisme. 1. Sire Jehan Boinebroke, 
patricien et drapier douaisien ?—1236 environ. (Bibliotheque dela Société 
@histoire du droit des pays flamands, picards et wallons, VII. Lille : 
Librairie E. Raoust, 1933. 40 Belgian francs.) 


The curious personage to whom this work is devoted is not a newcomer in 
economic history. In 1904 M. Espinas, having discovered in the municipal 
archives of Douai the records relating to the execution of his will, made him 
the subject of a remarkable study in the Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, a stady which the present volume, the result of long and 
careful research, recasts in a much more ample and detailed form, both as 
regards matter and ideas. In its present shape it is a contribution of the 
highest order to the history of medieval capitalism. 


It has long been recognised that by the end of the eleventh century the part 
played by capitalists in the exchange both of goods and money was considerable. 
In industry on the other hand it is much more difficult to discern their influence, 
and in this fact lies the interest of Jehan Boinebroke, for his history gives scope 
for study of the dual activities of a draper who was at once an exporter and 
a producer. M. Espinas has very skilfully analysed Boinebroke’s economic 
position, and displays him as a typical representative of those thirteenth 
century patricians whose wealth made them able to capture municipal power 
inthe Flemish towns. It was his share of this power which enabled Boinebroke 
to keep in complete subjection the small masters and wage-earners whom he 
set to work. His position in relation to them was that of an entrepreneur 
supplying them with the raw material, having it made up in their homes, and 
selling the manufactured product for his own profit. His position as a member 
of the privileged group which controlled the administration both of municipal 
affairs and of justice made him all-powerful in their regard, and he displayed a 
complete absence of scruple in exploiting them, The complaints made by 
them after his death relate to every imaginable abuse, wage frauds, truck, 
threats, eviction—in short, thanks to his overwhelming political influence, the 
capitalist might permit himself anything he pleased where labour was concerned. 
Such a situation explains the revolution of the ‘‘ commons ”’ against the patri- 
cians at the end of the thirteenth century, a revolution aimed at divesting them 
of the authority they so cruelly abused. 


The great merit of M. Espinas’ book is thus to have shown, with an 
exceptional wealth of detail, what it meant to be a patrician capitalist in a large 
industrial town in the thirteenth century. The care with which his researches 
have been carried out is witnessed by the documents (partly reproduced in 
facsimile) and the statistical and genealogical tables which he prints in an 
appendix. His treatment of the subject enables the reader to enter to the last 
detail into the social and economic activities of Boinebroke, who, as he says, 
“¢ in his various business interests succeeded in creating, as far as it was possible 
to do so, the economic type of what would now be called a vertically concen- 


trated undertaking ”’ (p. 162). 
H, PIRENNE. 
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AmintorE FANFANI. Coatvolicesimo e Protestantesimo nella Formazione Storica 
del Capitalismo. (Milano: Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero.”” 1934. 
8 lire.) 


J. Bropricx. The Economic Morals of the Jesuits. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 1934. 55.) 


Dr. Robertson’s book, The Rise of Economic Individualism, appeared only 
a few months ago, yet it has already called forth a merciless attack from one 
Catholic writer, Father Brodrick, in his Economic Morals of the Jesuits, which 
is devoted solely to refuting one section of Dr. Robertson’s thesis; whilst 
from another Catholic, Signor Fanfani, it has received grateful recognition 
and generous quotation in his work, Cattolicesimo e Protestantesimo nella Forma- 
zione Storica del Capitalismo. 

Signor Fanfani’s book is the more important of these two Catholic works ; 
he sets his forces beside those of Dr. Robertson in a fundamentally similar 
attack on Max Webet’s solution of the problem of the relation of religion and 
capitalism. Fanfani’s main motive is clear and admitted. He desires to 
show that the Catholic teaching about man’s business traffic in this world is and 
has always been constant. Aquinas merely summed up and gave per- 
manent form to Catholic beliefs which existed before him, and, in effect, what 
Aquinas said still holds good to-day. The central point in this Catholic 
teaching, according to Fanfani, is that the supreme end, the “‘ premio eterno,” 
must always be borne in mind, and business morality referred at every step 
to this criterion. Translated into practice this seems to amount to the 
regulation of private interest by reference to the public good. A secondary 
motive, which is, however, not clearly admitted, seems to be the identification 
of the Fascist experiment with the final triumph of this Catholic idea after 
the long reign of the uncatholic spirit of capitalism (pp. 101-2). 

Fanfani’s solution of Max Weber’s problem is clearly influenced by these 
motives. According to his account, the spirit of capitalism arose within the 
period of Christian unity and before the Reformation, being fostered by 
overseas commerce, which took the merchants out of reach of the Church’s 
control. It was then strengthened by Protestantism, whose warring sects 
brought the religious toleration, and whose theology brought the divorce 
between the things of God and the things of man, both of which were needed 
to sweep away obstacles in the way of unfettered trade. The spirit of 
capitalism gradually bent everything to its ends, philosophy, politics, the State, 
until at last to-day the Catholic ethic has its turn again in the corporative 
State. 

To maintain this solution Fanfani is forced into the same fundamental 
assumptions as Robertson: first, the belief that spiritual movements can 
arise in the minds of men apart from their material surroundings; and 
secondly, the identification of the spirit of capitalism with the triumph of 
economic individualism. The only test of the validity of these assumptions 
and the use made of them is not whether they justify Fanfani’s main thesis 
(for they are logically involved in that thesis) but whether they convincingly 
explain the great European movement towards capitalism, the main facts 
of which are no longer in dispute. Fanfani certainly gives a more convincing 
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explanation than Robertson, but he is still involved in certain grave conse- 
quences by his theory. He is, for instance, unable to give any account of 
how the spirit of capitalism arose ; it is for him a deus ex machina. But the 
gravest consequence of his assumptions springs from his conception of the 
spirit of capitalism. He takes the full growth of that spirit in its eighteenth 
century Whig and deistic form as typical of it at every stage. He writes 
(page 21), “‘ The capitalist thinks of wealth solely as a means of unlimited in- 
dividualist satisfaction of all the possible needs of man.’ He takes this 
capitalist spirit to be as unchanging as his own Catholicism and in consequence 
assumes that only those factors which tended towards liberation from 
authority advanced the growth of that spirit. He thereby debars himself 
from visualizing the possibility, which seems to me the crux of the whole 
problem, that capitalism at a certain point of its development, in order to 
triumph, demanded not liberation but discipline; that the real problem of 
capitalist society in the period of the Reformation was not the creation of 
great business men but the creation of a capitalist spirit in the community at 
large. The big business men could look after themselves ; the immediate need 
in the countries that went Protestant was the discipline of the lower middle 
class and the working class. 


It is significant that Fanfani, though his subject is the influence of religion 
on the formation of capitalism, does not concern himself with the formative 
Calvinist period of capitalism, but takes his main examples of how 
Protestantism influenced the capitalist spirit from later periods when capitalism 
was already fairly fully formed: the Edict of Nantes, Locke, even Voltaire. 
Had he given more attention to Calvin he would have found that his own 
definition of the Catholic and pre-capitalistic ideal (which he identifies) of 
man’s place in the world would just as well define Calvin’s ideal. Surely, 
fot instance, the whole essence of Calvin’s teaching was that, though 
acquisition was unlimited, enjoyment must be strictly confined, and all luxury 
eschewed. Moreover, no one ever more completely subordinated economic 
ideas to extra~-economic ideas than Calvin with his insistence on the honour 
due to God. 

Father Brodrick in his book conducts a fierce assault on Fanfani’s ally 
Robertson; his sub-title is ““ An Answer to Dr. H. M. Robertson,” but in 
reality he is only fighting a flank action on the same side as Fanfani. Fanfani 
is himself a little embarrassed by Robertson’s claim that, so far from 
Protestantism having been the chief agent in the advance of capitalism, 
Catholicism was much more favourable to its growth. Robertson derived 
most of his data for this assertion from the alleged teaching of the Jesuits ; and 
now one of that Order has arisen to rebut Robertson’s accusations in a book 
that Fanfani must wish had appeared before his own work. After reading 
Father Brodrick it is impossible to deny that he has overwhelmed Dr. 
Robertson with a wealth of scornful scholarship. With only an occasional 
unfair stroke he takes Robertson’s points one by one and turns them inside 
out. It should, however, be pointed out in fairness that Roberston is not 
guilty of the logical flaw on which Father Brodrick bases his whole attack. 
Robertson never for a moment needed to show “‘ Jesuitry working towards 
the rise of the capitalist spirit in England and North America.”’ All that 
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Robertson said was that Protestantism did not advance capitalism, and that 
incidentally the Jesuits, as far as religion had anything at all to do with the 
question, advanced capitalism much more ; his attack on the Jesuits is a side- 
line. That is why Father Brodrick’s counter-attack does not interfere with the 
main agreement between Fanfani and Robertson. 

Brodtick’s book is almost entirely destructive ; it destroys the materials 
Robertson used against the Jesuits. But it does not remove the suspicion 
that perhaps if a third writer intervened, who did not, like Robertson, quote 
the worst Jesuits (and through the mouths of their enemies at that), nor, like 
Brodrick, quote mainly their saints, but instead investigated the influence of 
moderate and normal Jesuitry, that perhaps such a third writer might come 
to conclusions of fact substantially like those of Robertson, namely, that the 
Jesuits were lax compared to the Calvinists. It is worth noticing that it is 
Robettson’s best point of all which Brodrick answers least trenchantly, 
namely, the charge that the Jesuits in Germany had developed an economic 
teaching so different from old Catholic doctrines that, when these were tre- 
stated by the Pope in the Bull Detestabilis, the Jesuits were forced to ignore 
the papal pronouncement. 

P. C. GorDON WALKER. 


THE PRICE REVOLUTION 


Ear J. HaMILton. American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501- 
z6so. Harvard Economic Studies, vol. xliii. (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. 1934. $4.50.) 


Professor Hamilton has been at work on this subject for more than six years, 
and the articles which he has already published have established his position as 
the most industrious and the most methodical of the investigators who are 
making new contributions to the history of prices from European archives. 
In this book he gives us in a revised form the principal results that he has 
already published, and with them much further matter.1 He gives what 
may be called a new guide to the economic materials in the Spanish archives. 
He presents an enormous mass of facts, sought out under most difficult 
conditions and handled by means of modern statistical technique. His 
tables and diagrams are easy to use and he explains exactly how they have 
been made. Every page of his work shows how the study of the history 
of prices has been revolutionized since the days of Thorold Rogers by the 
application of sound historical criticism and the methods of contemporary 
especially American, economists. 

The scope of the work is exactly defined by the title, and it is important to 
notice that it is strictly limited. Professor Hamilton begins by estimating the 
quantity of the precious metals imported into Spain from America during the 
period ; for the production of the American mines, as for German silver and 


+ The revision is partly intended to satisfy the criticism of the earlier articles 
by F. Simiand in Recherches anciennes et nouvelles sur le mouvement général des prix 
1932. The diagram numbered XV A in this valuable work will be found useful 
in studying Professor Hamilton’s book. 
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African gold, we must still go to the older books. He concludes that the total 
imported into Spain was about half the lowest previous estimate (p. 37, n. 6). 
He finds that the proportion of gold to silver diminished greatly in the period 
1621-60, so that the change in the mint ratio is to be explained not only or not 
mainly, as Soetbeer explained it, on the side of demand, but on that of supply 
(pp. 41, 70-1). After tracing the history of gold and silver money in Castile, 
he gives the fullest account yet written of ‘‘ vellon inflation ”’ in Castile, that is, 
of the transition to a copper standard, and the misadventures of the coinage on 
that standard. An account of the coinage of Valencia concludes the purely 
monetaty part of the book. The second part deals with the history of prices. 
It begins with a survey of sources and methods, which is followed by an 
excellent chapter on weights and measures. Then comes the central narrative 
chapters, of which the general purport may roughly be stated thus: The 
price revolution in Spain began at the opening of the sixteenth century and 
culminated in the yeats 1551-1660, It spread over Spain from Andalusia, 
where the silver was landed. During the period of culmination, in spite of 
the political and other obstacles to trade, it was astonishingly uniform over 
Spain as a whole. After that, although the influx of the precious metals 
sharply declined, there was only a temporary recession of prices, and from 
about 1621 a new fise set in, which lasted until the end of the period. Minor 
fluctuations are carefully analysed in these chapters, which are followed 
by thorough examinations of “group price movements’’ and of wages. 
Here the chief points are that throughout the first three quarters of the 
sixteenth century agricultural prices rose considerably faster than non- 
agricultural; and that during the price revolution Spanish workers fared 
much better than those of England, France, Germany, and Poland. 

With this last generalisation (p. 281) Professor Hamilton is aware that 
he ventures into a region where much may be changed by the active 
researches now in progress in other countries, and he its, hroughout the 
book, careful not to speculate about the place of his new Spanish facts in 
the general history of western Europe. He has filled up the first and worst 
gap in our knowledge, but there is still a very serious lack of information 
about some other countries, especially the Netherlands, where Antwerp and 
Amsterdam were successively world markets for the precious metals. Until 
we know more about these other countries Professor Hamilton’s explana- 
tions cannot be accepted as confidently as his facts. For the sixteenth- 
century tise in ptices it would be over-sceptical to question the decisive 
importance of the influx of the precious metals into Spain; but we shall 
understand it better in Spain when we know more about the silver than 
Spanish statistics can tell us. For reasons which he does not specify, but 
which may well be sufficient, he estimates the proportion of smuggled 
treasure very low (pp. 36-8). He does not go closely into the question of the 
silver which went straight through Spain, though he frequently alludes to 
it. Perhaps he would dismiss as extravagant the suggestion that in about 
1598-1601 nearly a third of the sliver imported into Spain found its way 
each year to France.1 But if Spain was to a great extent metely a landing- 
place for silver which never belonged to Spaniards, the relation of silver 


1 A, Girard, Le commerce francais a Séville et Cadix, 1932, p. 436. 
9* 
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imports to Spanish prices becomes less simple. It would be unfair to expect 
a monetary specialist like Professor Hamilton to be equally a specialist on 
commercial history, but it may be doubted whether he has considered how 
closely some matters of commercial history bear on his problem. In 
dealing, for instance, with spices, which are well known to be one of the 
most distinctive price-groups, he does not discuss the effects of Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English monopoly and competition. He makes a number of 
valuable suggestions for general economic history, for instance on the 
decline in the demand for ashes for making soap (p. 225), and on movements 
of population (pp. 241-2); but generally he looks first for a monetary 
explanation and only afterwards for another. Thus in the second period 
of rising prices his main emphasis is on “ vellon inflation”? (p. 103); but 
this will lead to a new problem if, as appears to be the case, the course of 
general prices and group-prices in Spain shows some correspondence with 
their course in the other western countries, even when monetary history 
diverges widely.? 

In a work which contains such a mass of detail there must be minor 
inconsistencies and a number of small points which any one reader would wish 
to alter; but here only two need be mentioned which, though very small, are 
symptomatic. On p. 194 Professor Hamilton makes light of the influence 
of the Spanish Court on the local prices of the towns which it visited. He 
may well be right, but it was a common practice in various countries to 
resort to special measures of price-fixing for the occasions of such visits. 
On p. 293 he speaks of Bodin as “‘ the first to demonstrate by careful analysis 
that the American mines were the principal cause of the Price Revolution.’ 
No doubt we must not apply modern standards of careful analysis to sixteenth- 
century authors, but Dupré de Saint-Maur was not unfair to Bodin when he 
wrote a criticism which could equally be made on other famous parts of 
his work: “son ouvrage écrit d’un ton dogmatique et magistral, n’est 
quwune déclamation perpetuelle, qui n’établit rien de précis,’ though it was. 
too severe to say, “‘et présente a tout moment le faux pour le vrai.’* The 
value of Professor Hamilton’s book is that it has made a great addition to 
what is precisely established, and has finally dismissed many mistaken 
conjectures. 


GieNe GuaRKt 


THE ECONOMIC POLICIES OF THE INTERREGNUM 


M. P. AsHiey. Financial and Commercial Policy under the Cromwellian Protec- 
torate. (London: Oxford University Press. 1934. 10s. 6d.) 


The economic history of the Interregnum period has suffered neglect 
for two reasons. In the first place, students of the main trend of policy appear 


1 In considering this problem it must be remembered that in his diagrams 
Professor Hamilton converts the prices of the vellon-standard to silver, a 
procedure which is legitimate for his purpose, but which must be disregarded 
for some purposes of comparison within the vellon period. 

® Essai sur les monnoies, 1746, p. 108. 
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to have regarded the years between the beginning of the Civil War and the 
Restoration as a time of troubles during which temporary political expedients 
and the half-baked designs of amateur reformers threw all things into the 
melting-pot. In the second place, it must be admitted that the source 
material is scanty and refractory, that is if we leave out of consideration the 
masses of tracts. Dr. Margaret James, whose Social Policy during the Puritan 
Revolution appeared in 1930, did some valuable work in sifting the printed 
matter for views and atmosphere. Now we have Dr. Ashley’s study, based 
largely upon the financial sources. This deserves an equally cordial welcome. 
A teviewer of the book in an important London paper has taken occasion 
to warn his public against the “‘interpretation ... almost completely 
established in the minds of many historical teachers and students . . . which 
accounts for events by balance-sheets and statistics, or by truisms about the 
influence of money. This book,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘is completely free 
from subjection to any such fetish.’? Whether an approach to a subject of 
this order which avoids quantitative in favour of qualitative estimates 
deserves special praise is perhaps a matter for debate. But to my mind a 
singular merit of this monograph is its insistence upon some measure of 
objective proof wherever unexceptionable figures can be found with which 
to test the statements made in contemporary speeches and pamphlets and 
correspondence. The results of a by no means inconsiderable search among 
the revenue material in the Public Record Office and elsewhere are summed 
up and presented with an engaging modesty of statement which disguises 
what must often have proved agonised wrestling with manuscript accounts. 
It is a pity that the requirements of the Oxford Historical Series, in which 
this appears as the fifth study, would allow room for no more than one short 
statistical appendix. 

Dr. Ashley gives us a full survey of fiscal policy and practice. One chapter 
is devoted to “‘ The Public Debt and its influence on the Fall of the 
Protectorate,’’ and it is argued that this influence and that of Government 
expenditure generally may easily be exaggerated. ‘‘ The Cromwells’ basic 
difficulty was that for political reasons they were unable to create a funded 
debt in England.”’ One wonders whether this statement, expressing a view 
which is not without support in other quarters, does not unduly emphasise 
the political difficulty. It is true that the Protector’s credit was none too 
good, especially in the City, but he was able to pledge future revenue receipts 
to a degree which compares favourably with the credit enjoyed by the two 
Charleses. Was the difficulty not really a fiscal one—the inability, partly 
technical, to create a permanent margin of revenue receipts which might be 
hypothecated by law to the service of a long-term debt ? 


Dr. Ashley shows how vital were the newly invented Excise and the 
monthly assessments, with their large returns, to an expensive régime. The 
Customs figures ate fairly stable after Easter, 1655, but, like all seventeenth- 
century aggregates, they need careful scrutiny before they can be employed 
as a safe index to the movements of trade. The author “ notices the curious 
fact that equally in the years of the Protectorate and in the early years of 
Charles TI. the Customs actually yielded to the exchequer about £300,000, 
and were calculated at £400,000.”’ If one can be certain that modern calcula- 
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tions actually take account of all the items disbursed from Customs receipts 
before they reached the exchequer the apparently consistent optimism is 
perhaps remarkable. But it may well be that insufficiency of detail in the 
records obscures certain operations. It is no criticism of the valuable results 
of Dr. Ashley’s industry to say that there is much that we still want to know 
about the financial history of the period he has chosen, much perhaps that 
we shall never learn. For instance, the Long Parliament borrowed enormous 
sums from the City of London for its war chest ; it is not known how much 
of this was ever repaid—though the accounts of the City Chamber may provide 
an answer. 

Puritan ideas had little force apparently in the field of overseas-trade 
regulation. The chartered companies, which had been more or less under a 
cloud during the period of Long-Parliamentary government, sought and in 
some cases bought a confirmation of their old privileges. Still, interlopers had 
wider opportunities than before, and Dr. Ashley contends that they maintained 
a powerful pressure in support of the Government’s navigation policy. 
This policy itself was merely a tightening up of earlier legislation. As in 
political structure, so in the formulation of economic ends, there was a 
gradual return to old ways, and on the whole the Protectorate period may be 
looked upon as one of moderate commercial prosperity. Dr. Ashley, in 
discussing the trade collapse of 1659-60, maintains that the Spanish War, 
which has been blamed for the economic dislocation, had little to do with it. 
The chief disturbing influence was political uncertainty, he thinks. The 
death of Oliver happened to occur at the critical turn of a boom period. 
“‘ Monetary factors,” not very fully discussed, and ‘‘a swamping of available 
markets”? (a temporary over-capitalisation of commercial enterprise ?) 
combined to reinforce the political factor. It may be that the analysis of the 
situation in 1659 is a little too subtle, for contradictory elements seem to be 
iostling one another in Dr. Ashley’s last pages. But it is none the less pleasant 
to find an account of seventeenth-century trade in which clear concepts are 
intelligently employed. The hope may be indulged that the author will find 
leisure to deal with the industrial side of the picture in a further study. 


A. V. JuDGEs. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Calendar of Fine Rolls, vol. xii. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1931. {1 10s.) This volume covets the years 1399-1405, and contains a 
vast amount of detailed information about the matters normally recorded in 
these rolls.1| Several of the numerous entries about the farming of alien 
ptiories are suggestive. There are constant references to increments in the 
amounts of these farms (¢.g., pp. §7-8, 59, 195, 208-9, 214), a fact which indicates 
that there was some competition for these farms among those, both ecclesiastics 
and laymen, who wished to secure them as sources of profit. The point 
is of considerable interest since the long story of the trafficking in the farms 
of alien priories must have done much to further the ideas which gained their 
final triumph at the dissolution of the monasteries. Attention may also be 
drawn to a series of entries (pp. 251-64) which are not, in actual fact, drawn 
from a Fine Roll, but from a document known as the Rotulus Subsidii of 
5 Henry IV, which was formerly included in the class: Miscellaneous Rolls 
(Chancery). It relates to the rather mysterious subsidy which was granted 
to Henry IV in the Hilary Parliament of 1404. No circumstantial account 
of the grant appears in the Rolls of Parliament, and one of the chroniclers 
explains the general absence of information about it by saying that the record 
of it was destroyed, lest it should form a precedent. The Rotulus Subsidii 
calendared in the present volume contains the elaborate commission, issued 
on March 24, 1404, which sets forth the exact nature of the subsidy and the 
numerous conditions by which it was hedged, and bears out the chronicler’s 
statement by providing that after the accounts of the grant have been audited, 
the accounts and all related memoranda “are not thereafter to be drawn into 
a precedent nor kept in the treasury or in the Exchequer in remembrance, 
but are to be utterly burnt, destroyed and annulled for ever.” The com- 
mission also shows that Stubbs was mistaken in supposing that this grant 
made in the Hilary Parliament of 1404 was not finally enacted until the suc- 
ceeding Parliament of November, 1404.2, The grant made in the Hilary 
Parliament differs from that made in the November Parliament,? both in the 
basis of assessment—it includes chattels as well as land—and in the dates 
fixed for payment. To all appearance, what Stubbs calls the “land tax” 
of November, 1404, was a fresh and distinct grant. 

J. G. Epwarps. 

1 Ante, vol. ii, p. 152. 

2 Const. Hist iii (5th ed.), p. 46. 

3 Rot. Parl., iii, p. 546. 


FREDERIC CHAPIN LANE. Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford 
1934. 16s.) Mr. Chapin Lane’s book is a valuable contribution to the study 
of the changes in the economic life of Venice during the Renaissance. First 
stressing the point that the building of large numbers of small ships and canal 
boats constituted the mainstay of the private yards, the author goes on to trace 
the history of the great galley through its important period in the fifteenth 
century, when the swift and safe transport of the State-built galley fleets 
monopolised the world’s carrying trade, to its sudden decline in the sixteenth 
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century, due to changes in the trade routes and to improvements in the sea- 
worthiness and armament of round ships. This decline, however, did not affect 
the Arsenal, which as a result of the Turkish occupation of Constantinople 
had to enlarge its yards until it could cope with a highly organised reserve of 
one hundred fighting galleys. The author explains the difficulties of organisa- 
tion encountered by the Lords of the Arsenal. These difficulties were due to the 
craft guilds and to the masters, who were maintained with an almost paternal 
care as an indispensable part of the naval strength of the State, particularly 
when, in the late sixteenth century, in spite of every encouragement to ship- 
building, foreign competition and failing timber supplies had reduced the 
Venetian merchant marine to dependence upon foreign-built ships. This 
review can give but a poor idea of how packed with information is Mr. Lane’s 
book, of the value of the tables of shipping and of weights and measures, 
ot of the excellence of the index, which fully compensates for a somewhat loose 
arrangement of the subject-matter. 
GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


E, A. J. JoHNson. American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century. 
(London: P. S. King, 1932. 12s.) Until Mr. Johnson wrote, references to 
American economic thought before Franklin were scattered and sometimes 
hard to get at. There were no great economic thinkers in the colonies: 
economics was for most of them an art rather than a system of thought. 
Those who wrote on the subject were faced with a very practical problem ; 
but in their treatment of it there was a good deal of intellectual unity. The 
dominant factor in the beginning was the theocratic organisation of the 
northern seaboard colonies, which inculcated an attitude of controlled individ- 
ualism. Individualism was inherent in the circumstances of pioneering as 
well as in certain aspects of religious dogma, but even the frontier itself could 
not at once wash away the tradition which the Pilgrim Fathers brought with 
them that economic activity, if it was to accomplish man’s destiny, must be 
controlled by law and morality. And so in seventeenth century American 
economic thought, we get much that is more typical of England in the sixteenth 
century, the more so that the rise to power of commercial and industrial 
capitalism was much later on that side of the Atlantic. The author points 
out that the doctrine of the control of economic enterprise was a consequence 
of three causes—the tradition of the economic regimentation of the medieval 
town, the compelling circumstances of the new communities, religious and 
political as well as material, and the influence of mercantilism. The result 
was that much of the economic legislation and thought was self-contradictory. 
In John Cotton’s writings, for instance, one finds statements of the Just Price 
with which Aquinas and Buridan would have had no fault to find, and, at the 
same time, admissions of the necessity and justice of usury. Beside discussions 
of wage theory, which at the beginning of the century were medieval in 
character, one finds admissions that the existence of free land was bound to 
make regulation futile. And towards the end of the century the gradually 
increasing importance of business and the business man broke down the Puritan 
economic philosophy; and, in the words of the author, freedom to buy and 
sell, and occupational mobility, all became, as they have remained, “‘ inseparable 
phases of American economic liberty.”’ All this and much more that is of 
intetest—in particular the contemporary thought on banking and currency 
problems—is admirably worked out by Mr. Johnson. 


A. B. Ropcrr. 
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D. J. Davies. The Economic History of South Wales prior to 1800. (Cardiff : 
University of Wales Press Board. 1933. 8s. 6d.) This book is based on an 
essay which was successful at the Aberafan-Port Talbot Royal National 
Histeddford in 1932. The requirements of a prize competition usually militate 
against the production of polished, mature work ; on that account the occa- 
sional crudity of Dr. Davies’s essay may be charitably discounted, and its 
substantial merits more fully appreciated. It is true that the book is incomplete 
and tentative. Its arrangement and balance are imperfect, there is some 
unnecessary repetition in the later chapters, and the first section (on ‘‘ South 
Wales before the Coming of the Normans ’’) is so sketchy that it might almost 
have been omitted without loss. Dr. Davies, in his preface, laments that he 
was unable to include North Wales in his inquiry, and thus “‘ present a more 
complete and organic picture of the economic development of our nation.’’ 
A more serious defect is the abruptness with which his book:stops short at 
1800, in the middle of a most momentous economic transition and of a calami- 
tous European war. These defects of proportion and scope cannot be dis- 
missed lightly ; they must impair the usefulness of the work as a handbook for 
students and teachers. Nevertheless, Dr. Davies is justified in hoping that his 
pioneer effort may stimulate other students to further research and closer 
co-operation. Writers of an earlier generation emphasised either the political 
ot the romantic aspect of Welsh history, and paid little attention to the prosaic 
struggles of Welshmen to wrest a living from aninfertile country. Now the 
balance is being redressed, and modern writers, such as Prof. A. H. Dodd, in 
his account of The Industrial Revolution in North Wales, ate giving greater 
prominence to the social and economic aspects of Welsh history. During 
the last ten years an increasing number of post-graduate students in the 
University of Wales have presented degree theses (most of which remain 
unpublished) on such specialised subjects as “‘ The Industrial History of the 
Rhymney Valley,’ “‘ Local Government in Wales during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries’? and “The Welsh Coal Trade during the Stuart 
Period.’’ If research of this kind is to be intelligently co-ordinated there is a 
clear call for general surveys like Dr. Davies’s, which, in the words of 
Principal J. F. Rees, “has the great merit of showing, within a reasonable 
compass, what has been done and incidentally what remains to be done.” 

ARTHUR REDFORD. 


C. R. Fay. Imperial Economy and its Place in the Formation of Economic 
Doctrine, 1600-1932. (Oxford University Press. 1934. 6s.) This book 
consists of six lectures which were delivered under ‘‘ provision from Mr. Alfred 
Beit’s generous benefaction to Oxford University for a course of public lectures 
in every fourth year on the economic history of the Empire.” The need for 
injecting more economic history into the study of the Empire is well illustrated 
by an observation of Dr. Fay (p. 115) pointing out that the fifth volume of the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire (the volume on India, 1858-1919) con- 
tains only one reference to the Suez Canal—and that reference is inaccurate. 
“<The Canal,”’ says Dr. Fay, ‘‘ recast the terms of Indian trade.”’ Yet it was “‘a 
culmination of change, rather than the starting point of it.’’ These sentences 
contain the programme for a whole volume of research which would illuminate 
the shift of the eastern trade back to the old Mediterranean route, a shift of which 
Italian publicists were conscious as early as the thirties of last century. It is 
precisely the merit of these lectures that they continually trace the outlines of 
inviting territory which awaits detailed exploration. They are full of stimulat- 
ing observations on economic history, economic geography (€.g., pp. 33, 37, 57) 
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and the political economy of Empire—especially Chapter II, which dis- 
tinguishes political or formal Empire—‘ Empire of the Flag ’’—from economic 
ot informal Empire—‘‘ Empire of Commertce.’’ This distinction comes to the 
fore again in the last lecture, which deals with the negotiations at Ottawa. 
The third and fourth lectures deal with “‘the Empire by Commodities.” 
(The Colonial Office has recently issued a publication based on the same 
excellent idea.) Dr. Fay, if he had had time and inclination for more system, 
might have made some additions to his “imperial auction’’—sugar for the 
eighteenth century, cotton and jute for the nineteenth, rubber for the twentieth. 
His aim, however, is to suggest and illustrate, not to expound and prove to the 
hilt. For this reason, perhaps, he does not altogether justify his title, though 
he comes nearest to doing so in the first lecture, which contains some extremely 
interesting reflections on Adam Smith. But there are signs in these lectures 
that Dr. Fay has only a moderate respect for ‘“‘ economic doctrine.’? What 
interests him much mote is economic policy, shaping itself in relation to 
changing circumstance. Doctrine splits into doctrines, which are relative 
to the problems of different historical periods ; economic science thus loses 
itself in economic history. This point of view is not stated, but seems to be 
implied. W.K. Hancock. 


GERALD S. GraHaM. British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791: A Study in 
Eighteenth-Century Trade Policy. (London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1930. 
1os. 6d.) This is the fourth volume in the Imperial Studies Series published 
under the general editorship of Professor A. P. Newton for the Royal Empire 
Society. It is devoted to a detailed examination of a particular aspect of the 
consequences of the revolt of the American Colonies on the British commercial 
system. The subject is one of great interest and importance ; for, while much 
study has been devoted to the mercantilist attempt to build uf a self-contained 
Empire in the eighteenth century, comparatively little attention has been paid 
to the steps taken to mitigate the effects of the disruption of 1783. To what 
extent did the system and the ideas on which it was based survive the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Continental Colonies? Mr. Graham very 
properly begins by reminding us that it was a powerful interest, fostered by 
mercantilism, that successfully advocated the acquisition of Canada at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War. According to its declared principles, Guadeloupe 
was more valuable; but the British West Indian planters preferred to have 
Canada within the system, for they feared the result of the incorporation of a 
great sugar island more than the annexation of a backward settlement on the 
mainland. Canada was not an economic asset and might well prove a political 
liability. But the Empire had inevitably become a balance of interests rather 
than a logical scheme of overseas development. When the Continental 
Colonies gained their independence these interests endeavoured to obtain a 
new arrangement which would be to their advantage. By reference to papers 
and correspondence of the Colonial Office and the Board of Trade, preserved 
in the Public Record Office, Mr. Graham has attempted to elucidate the cross- 
currents of policy. He shows how the mote liberal efforts of Shelburne and 
Pitt were frustrated by Lord Sheffield, who became the champion of the Navi- 
gation Acts. The principle of freedom of trade between the United States and 
the British West Indies, which would have caused a minimum of dis- 
location, was rejected by the North-Fox Coalition Ministry. By an Enabling 
Act, which was renewed from time to time from 1783 to 1797, the carrying 
trade between the West Indies and the United States was limited to British 
vessels. This was a victory for the shipping interests. The wider question 
whether Canada could assume the position which the revolted Colonies had 
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held was much discussed. Lord Sheffield insisted that Canada (with Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland) could be developed so as to repair all the damage 
done by the disruption. But the West Indian planters had no illusions on this 
matter. They knew that Canada was a poor market for their molasses and 
rum, and that they could not rely on supplies of provisions, staves, etc., from 
that source. The Mother Country, however, was loath to face facts. The old 
policy of trying to find adequate naval stores within the Empire so as to be 
independent of Baltic supplies was renewed. Canada was in particular to 
produce the masts and hemp necessary for the British Navy, and the old device 
of bounties was adopted to encourage her todo so. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing chapter, however, is that which the author devotes to the project of the 
separatists in Vermont of turning their trade to the St. Lawrence and the larger 
scheme of making Canada the entrepét for the trade of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the whole Mississippi region. These dreams were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Graham has made accessible valuable material on a neglected 
aspect of British colonial policy. His treatment is not always as lucid as one 
would wish, for he often fails both in arrangement and effective presentation. 
There is an unfortunate slip on page 55, where for Sheffield should be read 
Shelburne. J? FREES? 


Kent RoBerts GREENFIELD. Economics and Liberalism in the Risorgimento. 
A Study in Nationalism in Lombardy, 1814-1848. (The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1934. 13s. 6d.) This is an inte- 
resting and well informed book on an aspect of the Risorgimento very little 
known. The first portion consists of a careful analysis of the agriculture, 
commerce, and trade conditions of Lombardy and their development during the 
years 1814 to 1848; the second half is devoted to the nature and influence 
of the Lombard journals upon the ideas and changes in thought in Lombardy 
throughout the same period, with a final section upon the political bearings 
of the national programme enunciated by the journals as desirable and necessary 
for the country’s welfare. For centuries Lombardy had been governed by 
foreigners, Spanish, French, and Austrian in turn, and having, as it were, become 
reconciled to having no political life of her own, she had turned her thought 
and energy into industrial and agricultural channels, leaving political aspirations 
to the few who still schemed and plotted for political freedom. With a dense 
population, exceeded only by Belgium, and a thrifty, hard-working peasantry, 
Lombardy provided herself with almost everything she required. Her exports 
and imports were alike small. Cereals, rice, and, above all, silk, were her chief 
products. With a marvellous system of irrigation, excellent roads, and a 
fertile soil, she supporteda large population in some degree of comfort. How 
a band of writers and thinkers led by G. D. Romagnosi and inspired by the 
industrial revolution in England and France strove to drag Lombardy, and, 
through her, Italy, out of her traditional provincialism into the stream of 
European economic life is the main theme of this book. With the support 
and collaboration of her leading business men, they agitated remorselessly for 
modern means and methods, for railways, steamboats, gas, and machinery. 
Parallel with this effort for economic improvement went an equally strenuous 
effort to inoculate Lombardy with #talianitd—to break down the spirit of 
regionalismo and to make her think in terms of Italy and nationality. On 
the practical side by means of lectures and demonstrations, the promotion of 
technical schools and scientific congresses, they sought to stir the imagination 
of all classes. First in the pages of the short-lived Conci/iator, and later in 
the Rivista Europea, the Politechnico, and the Annali di Statistica, they continued 
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without ceasing for thirty years their effort for economic and national educa- 
tion. Mr. Greenfield’s work is a valuable commentary onthe economic back- 
ground of the Risorgimento : on that task of preparation for the reception of 
new ways of thinking, which was essential before the national political pro- 
oramme emanating later from Cavour could become generally accepted as a 
possibility, and whichis one aspect of the great national movement that has not 
yet been fully explored. ARTHUR J. WHYTE. 


W. O. HENvERsoN. The Lancashire Cotton Famine, 1861-1865. (Man- 
chester University Press. 1934. 8s. Gd.) The present plight of the English 
cotton industry lends added poignancy to Dr. Henderson’s detailed study of 
the commercial and industrial distress which Lancashire suffered seventy years 
ago, when a large part of her cotton supply was cut off during the American 
Civil War. ‘The main story of the Cotton Famine has long been familiar 
from the works of R. A. Arnold, J. Watts, and other writers with first-hand 
knowledge. Dr. Henderson gives due weight to these contemporary descrip- 
tions of the crisis, but brings to light much new evidence from an extremely 
wide range of primary sources. He has not only studied the Parliamentary 
Papers and other official documents, but has delved into the manuscript 
records of such organisations as the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool, the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Association, and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. His bibliography extends to thirty-eight pages, and 
includes documents (e.g. brokers’ circulars) commonly neglected by students. 
Using all the resources of modern scholarship, Dr. Henderson has been able, not 
only toamplify the accounts given by earlier writers, but also to correct some 
widely-held opinions about the causes, character, and consequences of the 
Famine. Heshows, for example, that the interruption of the cotton supply was 
not the sole cause of industrial unemployment in Lancashire during the early 
sixties. Just before the American Civil War there had been considerable 
over-production in the cotton industry ; many manufacturers welcomed the 
opportunity of selling off their surplus stocks at high prices during the Cotton 
Famine. Brokers, agents, and warehousemen also found “‘ half trade at treble 
prices’ more profitable to them (though not to the operatives) than full 
employment at normal prices. Some of the banks, even in Liverpool and 
Manchester, continued to do a profitable business. Perhaps the most 
important feature of Dr. Henderson’s work is his refusal to regard the 
Cotton Famine as merely an isolated episode in Anglo-American relations and 
English industrial history. At the outset of his investigations he planned 
“to survey the effect of the over-production of cotton yarn and goods in 
1859-61 and of the American Civil War on the cotton industries of the 
world.’? Articles recently published in several learned journals, and some 
passages in Chapters III and VI of the present book, prove that Dr. 
Henderson has already undertaken extensive researches in preparation for 
this wider survey. Is it too much to hope that he will be able to carry out 
his original plans without undue delay, and without relaxing the scholarly 
vigilance which distinguishes his present work in a more restricted field ? 


ArtTHUR REDFORD. 
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